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Tue meeting last year at Bradford of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was 
so agreeable an affair, that we resolved on going to 
the meeting this year at Glasgow, where, from all 
accounts, a great success was expected. We accord- 
ingly went, and, from personal experience, may be 
allowed to say a word as to how far it appeared to 
fulfil expectations. 

We may observe at the outset, that, in point of 
agreeableness, the meeting fell somewhat short of 
that last year: more successful in point of numbers, it 
seemed to want the unity and concentration of the 
previous meeting, and there were not the same means 
of conversational intercourse among members. Brad- 
ford possessed the immense advantage of an exceed- 
ingly commodious and splendid hall, with reception- 
rooms and certain minor places of meeting attached, 
to which all centred as bees to a hive; whereas at 
Glasgow, the reception-room was considerably detached 
from any place of meeting; and the City Hall, where 
the chief assemblage took place, is of somewhat cur- 
tailed proportions. This separation seriously marred 
the enjoyability of the gathering, while even the 
very numbers that were present formed a drawback. 
Everywhere, there was a jam of people. Instead of a 
pleasant lounge, with a chance of seeing and chatting 
with old acquaintances, you on some occasions found 
yourself in a crowd so dense as to impede convenient 
movement. 

If there were, however, these lacks, there were 
also some things to be spoken of with commenda- 
tion. The most obvious advantage of all, was the 
bringing of a number of the best minds in Eng- 
land and Scotland together, for an expression of 
opinion on matters of momentous consideration. 
Hitherto, there had been comparatively few Scotch 
at the annual meetings. Standing on their own 
ground, they now mustered in great force; and to 
particularise a class, we would point with satisfaction 
to the phalanx of lawyers of a high order connected 
with the Scottish supreme courts. This alone con- 
stituted an important novelty in the Glasgow meet- 
ing; and we cannot doubt that the addresses and 
discussions that ensued as to the desirableness of 
assimilating and improving the laws and juridical 
practices of England and Scotland, will have the best 
practical effects. The address of the Lord Advocate 
on this topic was one of the most masterly and 
suggestive of all that were delivered. 

The great attraction of the meeting was, of course, 
the venerable and indefatigable octogenarian, Lord 


Brougham, who, active and eloquent as ever, occupied 
the position of president, and never failed to impart 
a peculiar zest to the chief assemblages. The opening 
address of this remarkable personage, extending over 
two hours, has been so well reported in the news- 
papers, and so generally read, that we are left little 
more to say respecting it, than that it was character- 
ised throughout by that quality of boldness and 
fervid sincerity to which Brougham’s enduring popu- 
larity are in no small degree to be ascribed. When he 
alluded in terms of just reprobation to that frightful 
growing evil, the waste of time by protracted and 
vain talk in the House of Commons, his remarks met 
with an instantaneous and cordial response. Except 
that politics are excluded from discussion at the 
congress, it would have been well for this Nestor of 
legislators to have told his audience that the proper 
remedy for the monstrous abuse was in the hands of 
the people themselves; for they have only to mark 
who are the loquacious wasters of time, and take the 
first opportunity of relieving them of an office which, 
to the scandal of representative institutions, they have 
done all in their power to bring into discredit. 

Persons disposed to be critical have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact, that the Social Science meetings are 
themselves nothing more than an arena of talk. But 
the avowed aim of the Association is to ventilate and 
discuss subjects of universal importance in order to 
promote their practical efficacy; improvements in 
laws, means for preserving health, condition of over- 
crowded dwellings, education of the young, and 
methods of assuaging vice and crime, forming the 
bulk of the topics that are brought under notice. 
As may be supposed, with such ample scope there 
is no want of crotchets, and the notion possibly dawns 
on the mind of the auditor, that he is in an assembly 
of monomaniacs, who are all struggling to make out 
the indispensable necessity of carrying out their 
respective views. Any idea of this kind, however, 
must rest on exceptional cases. By close attention 
to the business of the sections, it is seen that there 
is an immense amount of earnest sound-headed philan- 
thropy at work. The object decidedly is to lessen 
the sum of human evil, by available means, or, at all 
events, remedial measures are suggested which admit 
of being listened to and discussed. It will be easily 
imagined that in numerous cases, two or more persons 
offer expositions of the same kind, to which extent 
there is an occasional monotony in the papers to be 
disposed of; though this is to be less complained 
of than the very brief space of time allowed for 
the several discussions. 

Judging from what came under our notice at the 
present and preceding meetings, it would scem that no 
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kind of social economics so much anxious 
consideration as the condition of the less affluent 


classes in town and rural districts, but especially in | had 


the more densely populated towns. It surely must 
be reckoned a fine trait of the age we live in, that 
such should be the case. In times within our 
own memory, the cudgel and the hangman were 
about the only recognised remedial agencies; and 
if people would die by overcrowding, by bad venti- 
lation, or by any other kind of maladministration, 
it was their own affair—they might pine or perish 
in any “< they liked. All this is fortunately 
changed. The future historian will, with satisfaction, 
explore the early annals of the Association now under 
notice for the most lively evidences of a wide-spread 
desire to assist the great cause of social amelioration. 
The very principle on which the movement should be 
power has perceptibly advanced. It is a matter 
of no small consequence to know what may and what 
may not be done by legislative enactment—that law 
may in some things restrain, but rarely compel, to 
This was exemplified in a variety of papers 
read in the section of Social Economy. Laws to prevent 
what is called the truck-system, by which workmen 
are insidiously led to take payment of wages in the 
form of goods from a store, are shewn to be practically 
valueless, there being, in fact, no legislative contriv- 
ance which can supersede the exercise of discretion 
and forethought on the part of the manual labouring- 
classes. What a world of outcry is blown to the 
winds by Mr Burton’s paper on this subject! The 
— question of trades-unions and strikes may 
said to have attained to an equally satisfactory 
settlement. As a latent check, strikes are not without 
their use, while, when ill-devised, they re-act on their 
romoters, and therein are best let alone. But an 
infinitely more useful truth was reiterated at these 
meetings, which it would be well to take to heart. 
It was incontestably proved by an array of facts and 
figures, that through the means of co-operation, the 
working-classes have to a very large extent the power 
of improving their position in their own hands. If 
the Social Science Association had done nothing else 
than establish this result, it would have performed 
an important public service. Let us try to put the 
matter plainly. 

Many millions come every year into the hands of 
the operative classes, who, with some insignificant 
exceptions, never grow any richer. The reason for 
this is simply want of management. In making their 

urchases, they give all the profit away, instead of 

eeping it to themselves. On the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, and the houses they inhabit, they 
are constantly laying out sums beyond what they ought 
to do; and not only so, they recklessly see others 
enriching themselves at their cost. While, as a general 
thing, such is the state of affairs, certain bodies of 
workmen, however, have at length had the shrewdness 
and skill to provide a remedy. It may be recollected 
that last year, on our return from Bradford, we visited 
Rochdale, and gave an account of the marvellous 
systems of co-operation which have there been 
organised entirely by working-men. At the Glasgow 
meeting, we heard with inexpressible satisfaction, 
from a paper by Dr J. Watts of Manchester, that the 
Rochdale associations continued to flourish, and that 
the plan of co-operation was rapidly spreadin 
throughout Yorkshire and Lancashire. No candid 
listener could hear the explanations given, without 
feeling that here, for the first time, is a solution of 
that —ay ee elevation of the working- 
classes. Undeniably, there must be intelligence with 
prudent self-denial to begin with; but these being 
assured, all the rest is easy. Nothing is wanted 
in the way of coddling and coaxing from the upper 
classes. Thinking as well as acting for themselves, 
the co-operatives enjoy the pleasure which natu- 


rally springs from self-respect and a consciousness of 


independence. In our account of the Rochdale con- 
cerns, we mentioned that the principle of co-operation 
to be extended beyond the comparatively 
limited sphere of store-keeping and flour-grinding, 
and was about to embrace a cotton-factory at a cost of 
L.50,000—a factory the gs of the workers, who 
consequently were to be their own employers. It 
appears, from the paper of Dr Watts, that there are 
now, either wholly at work, or in progress of erection 
in Lancashire, thirty-one manufacturing establish- 
ments got up by operatives. The least costly of 
these is set down at L.5000; the ater number 
vary from L.20,000 to L.40,000 ; several are L.50,000; 
and two reach even to L.100,000: the total outlay 
being one million and eighty-eight thousand pounds— 
a striking proof of what working-men may do b 

their accumulated pence! Travelling out of the safe 
routine of store-keeping, and undertaking the risks of 
capitalists, the ep will need to exercise the 
skill and caution that ordinarily belong to manufac- 
turing enterprise. Should they, in the long-run, 
weather this difficulty, it may almost be averred that 
a new phase of society has been successfully achieved. 

Strangers from England, accustomed to towns of 
brick, would perhaps be struck with the handsome 
stone edifices, as well as the regularity of street archi- 
tecture of Glasgow, nor would they fail to remark the 
air of business and substantial prosperity which 
generally prevails. At the same time, if they looked 
a little more narrowly into affairs, particularly in the 
vicinity of the College, where the meetings of depart- 
ments were held, they would have grounds for being 
surprised and distressed at the spectacle of wretched- 
ness which presented itself. A speaker at one of the 
meetings, in referring to the state of the lower orders 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, said he had seen nothing 
so bad in continental Europe, and we can verify the 
observation. The want of proper house-accommo- 
dation was strongly urged as one of the main reasons 
for this social debasement; but undoubtedly there are 
causes at work greatly more deteriorating. While the 
country at large has been advancing in material pros- 
perity, taste, and refinement—not to say anything as 
regards religious progress—there has been accumula- 
ting, unobserved, at the base of society, a de of 
ignorance and physical depression which well-nigh 
defies improvement. A vast deal of discussion took 
place at ouew as to National Education, but to our 
certain knowledge, the subject has been discussed in 
the same way for the last fifteen years, and things are 
just where they were. There is still the same Battle 
among sects, the same wrangling as to the abolition 
of tests, while, all the time, children are growing up 
insufficiently educated, or not educated at all. We 
have it on respectable authority, that there are at 
the present moment in Glasgow twenty-eight thou- 
sand children receiving no sort of school instruction 
—a fact which should stimulate the committee of the 
Association appointed for that purpose, to devise some 
system that will reconcile contending parties. 

In considering what may with advantage be 
attempted to remedy deficiencies in house-accommo- 
dation in large towns, it would be but proper to keep 
in mind the distinction between the respectable body 
of well-employed workmen who stand in need of 
and would cheerfully pay for dwellings suitable to 
their means, and that semi-pauperised and piteously 
abject mass to which we have just been referring. 
To understand the matter rightly, we must remember 
that there are immense numbers for whom no capi- 
talist in his senses would build houses. That is the 
difficulty with which the subject is fraught. Yet, 
with decency forced into contiguity with vice, order 
with disorder, and health with disease, as they now 
are, it is obvious that there ought to be a remedy of 
some kind. In making a very effective statement as to 
house-accommodation in the worst parts of Glasgow, 
Mr William Keddie mentioned that though five was 
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the average number of persons in a dwelling composed 
of one apartment, there were cases in which the 
number was much ter. ‘He had visited a house 
where the dfather and grandmother, two mar- 
ried daughters, with their husbands, four children, a 
female lodger and her niece, were all living together 
in an ordi sized kitchen, with a closet attached 
to it of the dimensions of an ordinary sized press.’ 
He added that there were 31,732 houses in Glasgow 
under L.5 of yearly rent ; and such was the demand 
for dwellings, that frequently more than one family 
was huddled into a single dark and ill-ventilated 
apartment : good health, decency, and comfort were 
consequently out of the question. This picture of 


* Glasgow life was heightened by a paper from Mr 
David 


Smith, who at some length gave a startling 
account of the two varieties of alleys, called* wynds 
and closes. In one close, a few feet wide, there dwell 
1400; in another, with a branch from it, about 2000, 
persons. From 800 to 1200 inhabitants, in one of 
these narrow and polluted thoroughfares, is quite a 
common population. Unless for oa to play 
in the open street during the day, children could not 
be reared in such places, and as it is, the mortality 
among them is excessive. An apartment with 1000 
cubic feet of air, is the allowance for a prisoner in 
England; but in the confined dwellings in these 
closes, the ave quantity of space is but 175 cubic 
feet. Mr Smith found that in a den of this kind, 
17 persons slept; in another, 8; and in one still 
smaller, 8 also. He said he had once seen 19 persons 
living in two small apartments—five of a family and 
fourteen lodgers—and at another time, three of a 
family and seven lodgers, living in a room seven feet 
square. There were even more painful details than 
this, as to overcrowding, but we have said enough. 


present arrangements, they have not justice at all 
done to them. The newspaper press reports some 
of them with surprising copiousness ; but many neces- 
sarily receive only a passing notice. In process 
of time, the whole are comprehensively issued in a 
thick octavo volume, which is distributed among 
members. Consigned to this well-edited repository, 
the addresses and papers may be said to be safely 
and decorously entombed. No one hears any more 
about them. Twelve months ago, we took leave 
to hint to the secretary that the literature of the 
Association deserved a better fate. We suggested for 
the consideration of the council, that at least the 
more important class of papers should be popularised ; 
but were informed that certain obstacles were in the 
way. O that lion which is always in the path when 
anything good is to be done! Presuming that, if 
fairly faced, the difficulty is not so unconquerable 
after all, the public will join with us in thinking that 
a cheap issue of these addresses—as, for example, 
that of Mr Chadwick on preventable mortality—is 
worth a trial. Why, inleed, by means of this 
nature, should not these valuable tracts be read again 
and again all over the country at public assemblages, 
with a view to disseminating a useful kind of know- 
ledge among the masses ? 

We would refrain from finding the least fault where 
so much praise is due, but may be permitted to echo 
not a solitary remark, that if the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science is substan- 
tially to fulfil its professed aims, and be something more 
than a meteor that blazes and dazzles for a week, and 
is then quenched, it will—apart from methodising 
recognised facts and principles—need to adopt some 
reasonable expedient to popularise and give enduring 
efficacy to its proceedings. W. C. 


In the discussion that ensued on the subject, it 1 
to be the general impression, that whatever might be 
done as respects providing house-accommodation by 
societies or capitalists, the legislature ought to interfere 
to regulate the number of Yamilies in a building, as 
it had already interposed to regulate the keeping 
of low lodging-houses. Remedies of this kind, how- 
ever, would need to be very carefully considered. 
The world at large has begun to doubt the propriety 
of trying to cure social evils by act of solid 


and although much is allowable within the sphere of | tha 


sanitary police, we would rather seek for a remedy 
for the overcrowding of dwellings in moral and 
spontaneous agencies. 

We could wish that our space had enabled us to 
— some account of the Bothy system, as detailed 
by the Rev. Dr Begg, which was again brought 
before the Association. We may just explain to 
our English friends, that the system consists in 
lodging a number of unmarried ploughmen in a 
barrack by themselves, where they live in a rude kind 
of monachism—cheaply to the farmer their employer, 
but vastly to the Teavedtinn of morals. In some 
places, this system, the o probrium of Scotland, 
includes female bothies. No more atrocious ever 
existed in rural life, yet, a gentleman who took part 
in the discussion on the subject, had the temerity to 
8 in its vindication. The landed gentry will not 
thank him. 

Obliged to pass over the eloquent addresses of 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Sir John Packington, 
and Sir James Emerson Tennent, we would call 
special attention to the address on public health 
by Mr Edwin Chadwick, on the last day of the 
gathering; in which occurred the remarkable obser- 
vation, that more than two hundred thousand deaths 
occur every year in Great Britain from preventable 
causes—in other words, were proper sanitary mea- 
sures adopted, fully one-half Usual number of 
deaths would be s One could not possibl 
listen to this, and several other addresses of muc 
practical value, without feeling that, according to 


TAILORS. 


Ciarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and Howard are 
names well known in the annals of philanthropy ; but 
a greater philanthropist than any one of them 1s your 
tailor. Some people’s ideas of tailors are limited to 
the making df dam: but these have but a very 
scanty notion of the multifarious kind offices performed 
by tailors. It must not be supposed for one moment 
t+ I am inclined to underrate or dis 
tailorian art as an art. We nourish still a tender 
feeling of gratitude towards the far-sighted and 
beneficent being who made our boyish jacket and 
trousers on anti-ferule principles—that is to say, loose 
of fit and ribbed in texture—so that, when we had 
been caught playing marbles during school-hours, we 
had greatly the advantage of Jones, whose clothes 
were of superfine cloth, and fitted him like a ‘glove, 
and who therefore howled with anguish, when we 
respectively received the reward of our iniquity. And 
later on in life, on the evening of the last day of our 
last half-year at school, when the juvenile ball was 
given, how was it that I cut out Jones, though he had 
as many as fifteen hairs of whisker on each cheek, 
and I had none? How was it that Mary Smith 
referred Jacob to Esau as her partner in the Lancers? 
cause Jacob’s tailor had put a gold edging to his 
evening waistcoat, and Esau’s hadn’t to his. 
been wondering how it was all through the dance, 
but at the end of it, when I offered her my arm, she 
said to me: ‘ What a very pretty waistcoat!’ and I 
thanked my tailor in my heart, for at sixteen you are 
not sufficiently philosophical to wish to distance your 
rival simply by your own personal merits. Talk about 
virtue rendering a man happy! why, virtue is noth- 
ing to clothes. Moreover, if you are well dressed, you 
have all the virtues put down to your credit directly. 
We know that the first thing a man has to do, is to 
look like a gentleman; the second, to behave like a 
entleman; and the third, to feel like a gee. 
gnorant persons reverse the sequence ; but I speak on 
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undoubted authority. They wouldn’t admit Aristides 
himself into the pit at the Opera unless he wore a 
dress-coat ; and Orestes would cut Pylades if he met 
him in Regent Street with a hole in his inexpressibles. 
It is well, therefore, always to make a friend of your 
tailor, who, by giving you credit, preserves for you 
your reputation and your friends, and enables you to 
mingle in the throng of men with some chance of 

ining their esteem, and their assistance ; for strange 
to say, the more you look as though you wanted help, 
the less likely you are to get it. 

To whom do you owe it, I should like to know, 
that you are put into a pew in a strange church? 
To whom that the waiter is so civil to you at 
the tavern where you dine? To whom that the 
porter at the club where you call to see a friend 
overwhelms you with politeness? To whom that 
shopmen wait upon you with ey and shop- 
women trip forward to meet you with a blush of plea- 
sure? To whom that ladies regard you with a look 
of complacency in the Park, and gentlemen with a 
stare of envious aversion? To whom that policemen 
touch their hats to you when you request them to 
direct you somewhither, and that the decent artisan 
says ‘Sir,’ when he addresses you? To whom that 
the railway porter remarks, you are going ‘ first-class 
of course, sir,’ and that the guard asks if you would 
‘like a carriage to yourself, sir, and whether you 
‘want any lights?’ To whom that cabmen whisper 
confidentially to one another, that you are ‘the 
swell as lives at No. 1, London?’ To whom that 
strangers and acquaintance alike accost you courte- 
ously? To your tailor, to your tailor! 

Wear a threadbare suit, and you may carry a 
list of your virtues hung round your neck, and 
signed by way of testimony with the names of the 
wisest, and the highest, and the mightiest, but it 
will be of no avail: the pew-opener won't see 
you; the waiter will keep a watchful eye on you, 
and sneer at your gratuity; the porter at the club 
will reply to your queries with a yawn; shopmen 
will demand, ‘ Well, and what do you want?’ shop- 
women will titter in the background; ladies will 
think, ‘What a horrid-looking set one sees in the 
Park!’ gentlemen will shrink from you, as though 
you were infectious; policemen will tell you ‘ they’re 
not sign-posts,’ and request you to ‘move on;’ the 
decent artisan will address you as ‘ mate;’ the rail- 
way porter will conclude you’re going third-class, and 
the guard will shout out gruffly, ‘ Hilloa! you mustn’t 
ane in there;’ cabmen will want their fare in 
advance; your uaintance will preserve a very 
stolid demeanour as they nod to you, and strangers 
will accost you as if you were public property. I 
am, you see, far from undervaluing the tailor 


as an artist, or from being blind to the necessity | willing 


of always ‘keeping an account’ with him. On 
the contrary, my opinion of his artistic services is 
confirmed by every new visit I pay him. I see him 
supplying deficiencies of nature, concealing blemishes, 
creating virtues out of senseless cloth. I observe the 
incomplete garments ; I draw upon my imagination for 
the honourable gentlemen who will wear them, and I 
pay involuntary homage to the lifeless representatives 
of those whom I am accustomed to reverence in the 
flesh. Here is a manly chest which he has prepared 
with pains for the newly gazetted cornet, on whom I 
shall gaze with mingled awe and admiration; here 
are the stalwart-looking legs which he has invented 
for a spindle-shanked hereditary legislator; on yonder 
chair hangs the, as yet armless, body of an elo- 

uent M.P.; and here is a waistcoat, in my eyes the 
chivalrous bosom of a right honourable baronet. 
Then there’s Jeames’s plush, and Tummas’s drab, 
and Richard coachman’s buttons—and a vision rises 
before me of fatted calves, and marble halls, and 
carriages in ‘the Drive.’ And anon, with "bated 
breath and awestruck air, I gaze upon a pair of 


knee-breeches, which a most reverend prelate will 
condescend to put on, though they will perhaps 
expose to the scoffer a pair of rere which 
school-boys would denominate ‘ sticks ;’ however, 
my tailor sententiously informs me that he gets 
L.15,000 a year ‘for showin’ of ’em,’ and hints that 
I would be happy to do it for half the money, 
which I deny with my lips, but in my heart of 
hearts most cordially allow. And many more 
outer crusts of worthy men, who without the outer 
crust would be, perhaps, but would not seem such 
worthy men, I contemplate with reverence; and 
with much humility I give my insignificant order to 
the munificent being from whose creative hand start 
manly cornets, eloquent M.P.s, chivalrous baronets, 
reverend gentlemen, plush-breeched Jeameses, drab- 
coated Tummases, metal-buttoned Richards, most 
reverend prelates, and all the honoured figures that 
daunt me daily as I slink through Vanity Fair. 

But there are tailors who do not confine themselves 
wholly to the creation of virtuous, pious, and honour- 
able gentlemen: they have larger hearts than that, 
which is but one form of their universal philanthropy. 
I divide tailors under two heads—the old-fashioned 
and the new-fashioned : there are diversities of each 
class, but for general purposes, they may be separated 
into those two. Let me say a word about each; and 
first about the old-fashioned tailor. He is your true 
a his principles are conservative, and he 

as laws and customs as immutable as those of the 
Medes and Persians. You must not imagine that you 
have simply to enter the shop of this manner of man, 
ive him an order, and tell him to send the bill when 
e forwards the articles which are to be your vouchers 
for gentility ; he would scorn your order, and politel 
decline to invest you with those attributes whic 
the snip of his scissors confers. As for sending in 
his bill simultaneously with the product of his art, he 
would rather give you a suit of clothes for nothing ; 
he would expect you to ask next for discount, because 
you paid ready money—a course of proceeding which 
neither he nor his fathers have ever sanctioned. No, 
you must first obtain an introduction; and though a 
duke should be your introducer, err not so far as to 
—— that you will make an impression upon Mr 
Schneider. It may appear to you that a tradesman is 
sure to recollect whether he have an account with 
the Duke of ——, or no; but Mr Schneider has not 
employed so many years of his life in making other 
ple look dignified without acquiring some dignity 
imself. He will ask his foreman quite coolly whether 
they have an account with the Duke of ——; the 
foreman will answer equally coolly that he will see: 
he will overhaul a ledger, and answer in the affirm- 
ative; and Mr Schneider will then express himself 
illing to take your commands. Thenceforward you 
may congratulate yourself upon having sec a 
oe exterior for the rest of your natural life. 

e tailor I am speaking of never duns, never puts 
a gentleman into prison, never exposes him in any 
way. His charges are made upon the time-honoured 
principle of making good debts pay for bad: he 
makes so much per cent. out of those who pay, that 
he can afford to supply gratis those who don’t. He 
will send in his account every half-year, not with 
any base idea of it being settled, but because it is 
the correct thing to do, and saves you the trouble of 
keeping your own reckoning; for of course you have 
complete confidence in him, and never think of 
checking him by private memoranda. You may 
dispute his bill if you please, but all you will gain 
by the proceeding will be a polite request on his 
part that you will no longer look to him to make you 
presentable in the world. Nor flatter yourself that he 
will be in a hurry to adopt new cuts, and send you 
forth into society in peg-top trousers and _leg-of- 
mutton coat-sleeves, until he has good authority for 
so doing. It will be in vain for you to iterate your 
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wishes ; he will shake his head, and respectfully decline 
to give the sanction of his name to so d rous an 
innovation, until Count D—— or the Hon. Mr E—— 
has given in his adhesion. Indeed, the t benefit 
of being in the hands of Mr Schneider is this—you 
can leave everything to him; you may lay your head 
upon your pillow with a clear conscience, knowing 
that nothing ‘fast,’ nothing ‘loud, nothing even 
‘striking,’ will ever be put upon you by him. You 
may look everybody serenely in the face, whether you 
walk, or ride, or drive, or dine, or attend a wedding- 
breakfast, or grace a ball-room, for you may be quite 
sure that everything you have on is exactly as it 
should be. If there is braid upon your coat, be easy 
— it should be there ; if a stripe adorn your trousers, 
be comforted—it is all in order; and even if a 
velvet collar appear upon your surtout—it is the 
result of anxious deliberation. Mr Schneider takes 
as much interest as you do in your personal appear- 
ance; he rejoices greatly at the work of his hands 
when he sends you forth, the perfection of human 
excellence ; and he thinks that if cleanliness is next 
to godliness, correct dress must be godliness itself. 

A modification of the old-fashioned tailor is he who 
calls himself an army-tailor. He performs many acts 
of benevolence for his customers ; but not having so 
much capital to commence upon, and not being 
supported by so many men of rank and fortune, who 
pay exorbitant bills without a murmur, justly con- 
sidering. that otherwise they would never be able 
to dispose of their revenues, he cannot emulate 
the philanthropy of the princely tailor. He is 
obliged to have recourse to diplomacy when in 
want of money. He is far too old-fashioned in his 
notions to ask a gentleman to pay his bill—unless 
that gentleman happen to be ‘in difficulties” when 
he always chooses that rather inconvenient period for 
making an application—but his Co. dissolves partner- 
ship; the consequence of which proceeding is, that 
‘the affairs of the firm have to be wound up;’ and the 
customers receive pretty little notes from clever 
attorneys, containing their bills very accurately made 
out, and a notice to pay the same within ten days; 
the same customers also receive by the same post 
an apology from the head of the firm, who regrets 
extremely the pig-headed obstinacy of Co., who will 
choose this particular juncture for retiring into 
private life (for a month or two), and necessitating 
the Head to trouble them about pecuniary matters. 
‘The business, however, will still be conducted as 
usual’ by the Head, who ‘begs to thank’ them ‘for 
past favours, and solicits a continuance of’ their ‘ kind 
patronage.’ This sort of tailor performs many kindly 
offices for those who deal with him: the choleric man 
of war, who is home on leave of absence, and having a 
difficulty with a gentleman at the Opera or elsewhere, 
solves it by knocking him down in the lobby, and by 
being himself provided with a cell in the police-station, 
always bethinks him of his tailor: he does him the 
honour of sending for him out of his bed, and allowing 
him to become bail for his appearance when wanted. 
This sort of tailor is banker also in many instances, 
and young gentlemen, under age especially, put his 
good-nature to the proof, insomuch that paterfamilias 
marvels when he sees the number of pairs of trousers 
which his firstborn wears out in the course of a year— 
more than even Briareus could by fair wear and tear 
have reduced to extremity, had his legs been as mul- 
titudinous as is fabled of his hands. This, again, is the 
sort of tailor who can obtain you a commission in the 
army, all rules and regulations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, if you have a son or a nephew devoted to 
Mars, but without interest with Mars’s high-priest : 
you have only to pay L.400, and hold your tongue, 
and in due time Johnny is gazetted. This sort of 


tailor, it is hinted, can even find a substitute for Johnny 
at the examination, should Johnny himself be weak in 
arithmetic or a little shaky in his spelling. Many 


other matters there be in which this kind of tailor is 
delighted to assist his customers: he can give them a 
‘tip’ for the Derby; he can recommend them to a 
Jew who charges less per cent. than any other Jew; 
and he can direct them to a gambling-house where 
they play more on the square than they play at any 
other house, This is the kind of tailor who visits 
the universities, and takes captive not only the 
freshman, but the second-year, and even the third- 
year man. He overcomes weak-minded youths by 
whispering, how that there is always a slangy 
appearance about university-cut clothes, whereas he 
has all the first styles of the London clubs; and, more- 
over, not being a university tradesman, is under no 
obligation to ‘send in his bill to the tutor.’ He will 
zive them credit until they take their degree, and then 
to. will retire, according to his habit, and the lawyers 
will be under the painful necessity of threatening the 
— customers with Whitecross Prison, until they 
ave paid the uttermost farthing. 

The new-fashioned tailors are very different men. 
They are all distinguished for one peculiarity—a love 
of ready money. Credit jars upon their ears: no 
pay, no breeches, is their motto. So soon as your 
inexpressibles are brought to your door, you must 
pay the price, or be content to see how you look 
without them. They are Caucasian, for the most 
part, by origin ; and their patronymic is Abrahamides. 

eir language is derived from the Romance lan- 

1ages : they speak not of waistcoats and trousers, 
ut of vests and pants. Their pants they advertise as 
‘idoneous, their vests as ‘callipectoral, and their 
coats as ‘eumorphous.’ Their advertisements are of 
themselves a little fortune to many a journal: they 
write long histories of themselves and their achieve- 
ments, and some of them keep a hereditary bard, 
as Scottish chiefs a piper. Nay, not content with 
prose and poetry, they enlist in their employment 
an artist: ‘ut pictura poesis’ they have heard, 
and they suppose ‘ut poesis pictura. If poetry 
is applicable to garments, so decidedly is engraving; 
consequently, the eye is frequently attracted by 
tailorian illustrations of a high style of art. Who 
has not seen the legs in a pair of ‘ Sydenhams,’ 
making believe to mount, with the foot on the 
wrong side of the stirrup, upon the back of a furious 
charger? Who has not gazed with wonder upon 
the All England Eleven, or the Zingari, or the 
M. C. C., playing cricket in ‘continuations’ strapped 
so tightly over the foot that catastrophes must be 
of frequent occurrence? It would impossible 
in that costume to stop a ground-ball without 
apoplexy, or a rent in the garments. Who has 
not observed the young gentleman at the fashion- 
able seminary, represented as playing leap-frog in 
full evening-dress, with stoical indifference to the 
inevitable results of a more than usually extended 
straddle? Who has not, in his heart, refused to 
believe. that a boat-race could possibly be won by 
men with ‘ fashionable exteriors?” Abrahamides = 
engage the cleverest pencil in the world, but he wi 
never persuade any one but a marine to row for ‘the 
sculls’ in ‘ idoneous’ trousers. 

There is little philanthropy in this race of tailors, 
but there is no pride: they wouldn’t give you credit 
for a day, but they would drive to your lodgings in a 
carriage and pair, and leave a single pair of ‘ pants’ in 
person. They’ve been known to do it, but they ’ve 
never been known to go away without the money. 
Small profits and quick returns is the belief 
they stick to with a bigoted pertinacity. They 
confine themselves to the making of clothes. You 
wouldn’t think of sending for them to bail you out, or 
of asking them to become your bankers. They have 
calculated that if they can only induce the thirtieth 
part of the population of England to try their 
articles once or twice, their fortune is made, and 
they direct all their energies to that one object, 
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You mustn’t, however, imagine that their clothes 
are made to last; and a sanguine man would he 
be who should expect that a pair of Abrahamides’s 


trousers would admit of ‘letting down.’ Abrahamides | scal 


never makes an article of dress in which there is a 
fraction of an inch of superfluous cloth ; and if your 
pants should split after three days’ wear, what can 
you expect for 16s. 6d. ? 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER LX.—A CAPTIVE ON A CRUCIFIX. 


Am I dead? Surely it was death, or an oblivion that 
equalled it ? 

But no—I live! I am conscious that I live. Light 
is falling upon my eyes—thought is returning to my 
soul ! 


Am I upon earth? or is it another world in which 
I awake? 

It is a bright world—with a sky of blue, and a sun 
of gold; but are they the sky and sun of the earth? 
Both may belong to a future world ? 

I ean see no earth—neither fields, nor trees, nor 
rocks, nor water—nought but the blue canopy and 
the golden orb. Where is the earth ? 

It should be under and around me, but I cannot see 
it. ee - beneath can I re aie 
upward and forward—only upon the sun and the sky ! 

What hinders me from turning? Is it that I pa 
and dream? Is the incubus of a horrid nightmare 
upon me? Am I, like Prometheus, chained to a rock 
face upward ? 

No—not thus: I feel that I am standing—erect as 
if nailed to a wall! 

If I am not dreaming, I am certainly in this 
attitude. I feel my limbs beneath me; and my arms 
as to be stretched out to their full extent, and 
held as in the of some invisible hand! My 
head, too, is fixed: I id can neither turn nor move it; a 
cord traverses across my cheeks. There is something 
between my teeth. A piece of wood it appears to be? 
It gags me, and half stifles my breathing! 

I in human hands? or are they fiends who are 
thus clutching me? . 

Anon my senses grow stronger, but my wild fancies 
still continue: I am yet uncertain if it be life! 

What are those } on 4 objects passing before my 
eyes? They are birds upon the wing—large birds of 
sable pl I know them. They are vultures. 
These are of the earth. Such could not exist in a 
region of spirits ? 

Ah! those sounds! they are weird enough to be 
deemed unearthly—wild enough to be mistaken for 
the voices of demons. From far beneath, they 
— to rise, as if from the bowels of the earth, 

ing and swelling in prolonged chorus. 

I know and recognise the voices—they are human. 
I know the chanted measure—it is the death-song of 
pee . 

e sounds are suggestive. I am not dreaming— 
Iam not dead. I am awake, and on the earth. 
Memory comes to my aid. By little and little, I 
_— to realise my situation. I remember the siege 
e smoke—the confused conflict—all that preceded 
it, but nothing after. I thought I had been killed. 
But no—I live—I am a captive. 

My comrades—are they alive? Not likely. Better 
for them, if they be not. The consciousness of life 
need be no comfort tome. In that wild chant there 
is breathing a spirit of vengeance. 

Oh! that I Nad not survived to hear it! Too 
surely do I know what will follow that dirge of 
death. It might as well be my own. 

I am in pain. My position pains me—and the hot 


sun glaring upon my cheek. My arms and limbs | nak 


smart under thongs, that bind too tightly. One 
crosses my throat that almost chokes me, and the 


difficult. 
and my 
O Heavens! have they 


stick between my teeth renders breathi 
There is a pain upon the crown of my h 
skull feels as if scalded. 


me? 
= ak the thought, I endeavour to raise my hand. 
But, no—I cannot budge either hand or arm. Nota 
finger can be moved; and I am forced to remain in 
horrid doubt as to whether the hair be still upon my 
head—with more than a probability that it is gone! 

But how am I confined? and where? I am fast 
bound to something—every joint in my body is fixed 
and immobile, as if turned to stone. I can feel 
thongs cutting sharply into my skin; and my back 
and shoulders press against some supporting substance, 
that seems hard as rock. 

I cannot tell what it is. I cannot even see my own 
neg po breast nor body—neither arms nor 
egs—not an inch of myself. The fastening over my 
face holds it upturned to the sky 5 and my head feels 
firmly set, as if the vertebral column of my neck had 
become ossified into a solid mass ! 

And where am I in this stringent attitude? I am 
conscious that I am a captive and bound—a captive 
to Indians—to Arapahoes. Memory helps me to this 
knowledge ; and furthermore, that I should be, if I 
have not been carried elsewhere, in the valley of the 
Huerfano—by the Orphan Butte. Ha! why should I 
not be upon the butte—on its summit ? 

I remember going down to the plain ; and then being 
struck senseless to the earth. For all that, I may 
have been taken up again. The savages may have 
borne me back, to satisfy some whim? They often 
act in such strange fashion with their vanquished 
victims. I must be on some eminence—since I cannot 
see objects before me. 

In all likelihood, I am on the top of the mound. 
This will account for my not having a view of the 
ground ; it will also explain the direction in which 
the voices are reaching me. Those who utter them, 
are below, upon the plain? 

The death-song ceases ; and sounds of other import 
are borne upward to my ears; shouts that appear to 
be si, —words of command in the fierce guttural of 
the Arapaho. Other sounds seem nearer—the voices 
of two men in conversation. They are Indian voices. 

As I listen, they grow more distinct. The speakers 
are nes me—the voices appear, as if rising 
out of the ground beneath my feet ! 

They draw nigher and nigher. They are close to 
where I stand—so close I can feel them breathing 
upon my body, but still I see them not. Their heads 
are below the line of my vision. 

I feel a hand—its knuckles pressing against my 
throat; the cold blade of a knife is laid along my 
cheek ; its steel point glistens in my eyes. I shudder 
with a horrid thought. 

I mistake the pu I hear the ‘wheek’ that 
announces the cutting of a tight-drawn cord—the 
thong slackens, and drops off from my cheeks. My 
head is free; but the piece of w between my 
teeth—that remains still gagging me firmly. I cannot 
get rid of it. 

I now look below, and around me. I perceive the 
correctness of my conjecture. I am on the butte 
—upon its summit. I am close to the edge of the 
ae and command a full view of the valley 

ow. 

A painted Arapaho is standing on each side of me. 
One is a common warrior, with nought to distinguish 
him from his fellows. The other is a chief. Even 
without the insignia of his rank, the tall gaunt form 
and lupine visage are easily identified. They are 
those of Red-Hand—the truculent chieftain of the 


Arapahoes. 
ow, for the first time, do I perceive that I am 
ed. From the waist upward, there is not a rag 
upon me—arms, breast, and body all bare ! 
This does not surprise me. It is natural that 


=) 
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= 


the robbers should have stripped me, 


——n y that 
they should have taken my coat, whose yellow 
buttons are bright gold in the eyes of an Indian; 
but I am soon to learn that for another purpose have 
they thus bereft me of my garments. 
ow, also, do I perceive the fashion in which I 
am confined. I am erect mn my feet, with arms 
stretched out to their full. fathom. My limbs are 
lashed to an upright post ; and, with the same thong, 
are my arms tied to a transverse beam. J am bound 
upon a cross! 
CHAPTER LXI. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CIRCLE, 


In an exulting tone, the savage chief broke silence. 

* Bueno!’ cried he, as soon as he saw that my eyes 
were upon him—‘ bueno, bueno! The pale-face still 
lives! the heart of the Red-Hand is glad of it—ha, ha, 
ha! Give him to drink of the fire-water of Taos! 
Let him be strong! Fill him with life, that death may 
be all the more bitter to him.’ 

These orders were delivered to his follower, who, 
in obedience to them, removed the gag ; and, holding 
to my lips a calabash filled with Taos whisky, poured 
a quantity of its contents down my throat. 

beverage produced the effect which the savage 
chief appeared to desire. Scarcely had I swallowed 
the fiery spirits, when my strength and senses were 
restored to their full vigour—but only to make me 
feel more keenly the situation in which I stood—to 
comprehend acutely the appalling prospect that was 
before me. 

This was the design in resuscitating me. No other 
purpose had the cruel savage. Had I entertained 
any doubt as to the motive, his preliminary speech 
would have enlightened me; but it was made still 
clearer by that which followed. 

‘Dog of a pale-face!’ cried he, brandishing a long 
8 ish knife before my eyes; ‘you shall see how 
the Red-Hand can revenge hi upon the enemies 
of his race. The Slayer of panthers, and the White 
Eagle, shall die a thousand deaths. They have mocked 
the forest maiden, who has followed them from afar. 
Her vengeance shall be satisfied ; and the Red-Hand 
will have his joy—ha, ha, ha!’ 

Uttering a peal of demoniac laughter, the Indian 
held the point of the knife close to my face—as if 
about to Srive the blade into my eyes. It was but 
@ feint to produce terror—a spectacle which this 
monster was said to enjoy. 

Wingrove was still alive: the wretch Su-wa-nee 
must be near? 

*Carajo!’ again yelled the savage. ‘What pro- 
mised you the Red-Hand? To cut the living flesh 
from your bones? But no—that would be merciful. 
The Arapahoes have contrived a sweeter vengeance 
—one that will appease the spirits of our slain 
warriors. We shall combine sport with the sacrifice 
of the pale-faced d ha, ha, ha!’ 

After another fiendish cachinnation, far more 
horrible to hear than his words of menace, the 
monster continued : 

g! you refused to instruct the Arapaho in the 
skill of the fire-weapon. Wah! you shall furnish 
them a lesson before you die—ha,ha! You shall see!’ 

‘Haste!’ he continued, adi ing himself to his 
follower ; ‘prepare him for the sacrifice! Our war- 
riors are impatient for the sport. The blood of our 
brothers is calling for vengeance. This in white, 
with a red spot in the centre—the rest of his body 
in black !’ 

These mysterious directions were accompanied by 
@ corresponding gesture. With the point of his 
knife, the savage traced a circle upon my breast—just 
as if it had been on the bark of a tree. The scratch 
was light, though here and there it drew blood. At 
the words ‘ red spot in the centre,’ as if to make the 
direction more emphatic, he punctured the spot with 


his knife, till the blood flowed freely. Had he driven 
the blade to its hilt, I could not have flinched: I was 
fixed firmly as the cross to which they had bound me. 

I could not speak a word—either to question his 
intent, or reply to his menace. The gag was still 
between my teeth, and I was masemnnali silent. It 
mattered little about that. Had my tongue been free, 
it would have been idle to use it. In the wolf's visage, 
there was not one trait of clemency: every feature 
bespoke the obduracy of unrelenting revenge. I knew 
that he would only have mocked any appeal I might 
have made. It was just as well that I Pad no oppor- 
tunity of making it. 

After giving some further directions to his follower 
—and once more repeating his savage menace, in the 
same exulting tone—he passed behind me; and I lost 
sight of him. I could tell by the noise that reached 
me at intervals that he had gone down from the rock ; 
and was returning to his warriors upon the plain. 

It was the first time since my face-fastenings had 
been cut loose, that I had a thought of looking in that 
direction. During all the while that the Red-Hand 
stood by me, I had been in constant dread of instant 
death—or of some equally fearful issue. The gleam- 
ing blade had never been out of my eyes for two 
seconds at a time: for in the gesticulations that 
accompanied his speeches, the steel had played an 
important part ; and I knew not the moment, it might 
please the ferocious savage to put an end to my life. 

Now that he was gone, and I found a respite from 
his torturing menace, _ eyes turned mechanically 
to the plain. I there ela a tacle, that under 
other circumstances might have filled me with horror. 
Not so then. The agony of my thoughts was already 
too keen to be further quickened. Even the gory 
skull of one of my comrades, who lay scalped upon the 
sward, scarcely added an emotion. It was a sight I 
had anticipated. They could not all be alive. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
A SAVAGE ARTIST, 


The ensanguined skull was the first object that 
caught my eye. The dead man was easily identified. 
The body, short, plump, and rotund, could be no other 
than that of the unfortunate Irishman. His jacket 
had been stripped off ; but some tattered remnants of 
sky-blue, still clinging to his legs, aided me in identi- 
fying him. 

Poor fellow! The lure of Californian metal had 
proved an ill star for him. His golden dream was at 
an end. He was lying along the sward, upon his 
side, half doubled up. I could not see his face. His 
hands were over it, with palms spread out—as if 
shading his eyes from the sun. It was a position of 
ordinary repose; and one might have fancied him 
asleep. But the gory crown, and red mottling upon 
the shirt—seeming still wet—forbade the supposition. 
He slept, but it was the sleep of death. 

My eyes wandered in search of the others. There 
were fires ing. They were out upon the plain, 
some three hundred yards from the base of the butte. 
They had been lately kindled : for their smoke was 
rising in thick volumes, part of it falling back to the 
earth. Around the fires, and through the smoke, 
flitted the forms of the Indians. They appeared to 
be cooking and feasting. Some of them staggering 
about the fires, kept up an incessant babble—at inter- 
vals varying their talk with a savage whoop. Others 
danced around, accompanying their leaps with the 
monotonous ‘hi-hi-hi-ya.’ All appeared to have par- 
taken freely of the fire-water of Taos. A few more 
seriously di were grouped around four or five 
prostrate forms, that were evidently the bodies of 
their slain. 

The two we had shot from their horses must have 


been among these: since they were no longer to be 
seen where they had fallen. Those around the 
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bodies stood hand in hand chanting the dismal death- 


song. 

N ot far from the fires, a group fixed my attention. 
It consisted of three figures, all in attitudes as differ- 
ent as it was possible to place them in. He who lay 
along the ground upon his back was the young hunter 
Wingrove. He still wore his fringed buckskin shirt 
and leggings; and by these I recognised him. He 
was at too great a distance for his features to be 
distinguished. He appeared to be bound hand and 
foot—with his ankles lashed together, and his wrists 
tied behind his back. He was thus lying upon his 
arms, in an irksome ition ; but the attitude shewed 
that he was alive. 1 knew it already. 

Some half-dozen paces from him was a second 
form, difficult to be recognised as that of a human 
body—though it was one. It was the body of Jephthah 
Bigelow. Its very oddness of shape enabled me to 
identify it—odder from the attitude in which I now 
beheld it. It lay flat along the grass, face downward, 
the long ape-like legs and arms stretched out to 
their full extent, both as to length and width; and 
radiating from the thin trunk like spokes from the 
nave of a wheel! 

Viewing it from my elevated position, this attitude 
appeared all the more ludicrous ; but it was easy to 
perceive that it was not voluntary. The numerous 
pegs standing up from the sward, and the cords 
attached to them, and leading to the arms and limbs, 
shewed that the spread-eagle position was a constrained 
one. 

That it was Sure-shot, I had no doubt. The long 
locks of clay-coloured hair were playing about in the 
breeze ; and some remnants of bottle-green still clung 
around his legs. But without these, the spider-like 
frame was too characteristic to be mistaken. 

I was glad to see those yellowish tufts. They told 
that the wearer still lived—as they also declared the 
fact of his being bound. A dead body would not 
have merited such particular treatment. 

It was, perhaps, the third figure of this group that 
most claimed my attention. 

I saw that it was not that of a warrior, though 
quite as tall as many upon the plain. But the contour 
of the an hey different—as also the fashion of the 
garments that draped it. It was the figure of a woman! 

Had I not — ided in my —. by a 
previous knowledge—by the allusions that had occurred 
in the speeches of Red-Hand—TI should never have 
dreamed of identifying that form. Forewarned by 
these, the apparition was not unexpected. The 
woman was Su-wa-nee. 

She was standing erect by the prostrate form of the 
young hunter—her head slightly bent, and her face 
— ey him. An occasional J gy her arm 

ewed that she was ing to hi e gesture 
seemed to indicate a Toeet. Wes it possible that in 
that dread hour she was reviling him ? 

I was at too t a distance, either to hear her 
words, or note the expression upon her face. Only 
by the dumb show of her gesticulations, could I tell 
that a scene was passing between them. 

A glance around enabled me to note some other 
changes in the aspect of the plain. The horses of the 
Indians were all picketed upon the grass, and brows- 
ing peacefully—as if the clangour of strife had never 
sounded in their ears. I ant see my own Arab a 
little apart, with the other horse and the mules—all 
in charge of a horse-guard, who stood sentry near them. 

The wagon was still by the base of the mound; and 
the cedars along its sides were yet unburnt! I thought 
that the flames had consumed them, but no. e 
object of the fires had been to blind us with their 
smoke—so as to drive us from our position, and thus 
facilitate our capture. 

I was not permitted to make these observations 
without interruption. The savage who had stood by 
me had a duty to perform; and during all this time, 


he was busied in its performance. A singular and 
inexplicable operation it appeared. 

His first act was to blacken my body from the 
waist upward, including my face, throat, and arms, 
The substance used ap’ to be a paste of charcoal, 
which he rubbed rudely into my skin. A circle 
upon my breast—that traced out by the blade of the 
chief—was left clear ; but as soon as the black ground 
had been laid on, a new substance was exhibited, of 
snow-white colour, resembling chalk or um. 
With this—after the blood had been carefully dried 
off—the circular space was thickly coated over, until 
a white disc about as large as a dining-plate shewed 
conspicuously upon my breast! The spot in the 
centre of this was necessary to complete the escut- 
cheon; but the painter appeared at a loss for the 
colour, and pa to reflect. 

Only a moment was he at fault. He was an 
ingenious artist; and his ingenuity soon furnished 
him with an idea. 

Drawing his knife, and sticking the point of it some 
half inch deep into the fleshy part of my thigh, he 
obtained the required carmine ; and, after dipping his 
finger in the blood, and giving it a dab in the centre 
of the white circle, he stood for a moment contem- 
plating his work. A grim smile announced that he 
was satistied with it; and uttering a final grunt, the 
swarthy savage leaped down from the platform, and 
disappeared from my sight. 

A horrid suspicion had already taken possession of 
my soul. I was not left long to speculate upon the 
purpose for which I had been thus bedaubed: the 

icion soon gave place to certainty. 
oS the plain directly in front of me, and less 
than a hundred yards from the butte, the warriors 
were collecting in groups. The Red-Hand with his 
under-chiefs had already arrived there ; and the other 
Indians were forsaking the fires, and hurrying up to 
the spot. 

They had left their lances apart, standing up from 
the plain, with their shields, bows, and quivers leaning 
against them, or suspended from their shafts. The 
only weapons brought upon the ground were the 
guns. With these they were now occupying them- 
selves—apparently preparing them for use. 

I saw them trace a line upon the grass, by stretch- 
ing a lazo between two upright pegs. I saw them 
wiping, loading, and priming their pieces—in short, 

ing through all the preliminary manceuvres, observed 

y marksmen preparing for a trial of skill. 

Then burst on me in all its broad reality the dread 
horror for which I was reserved—then did I compre- 
hend the design of that white circle with its centre of 
red: the savages were about to hold a shooting- 
match—my breast was to be their target ! 


THE JULY ECLIPSE THROUGH 
FRENCH GLASSES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


On the 18th of last July, there was a great flocking 
together of learned and literary, gathered from many 
nations ; and it was on a narrow tract, not much more 
than seventy miles broad, and situate among the 
mountains in the north-eastern angle of Spain, that 
the strangers were all collected. ‘The occasion, was 
the now well-known total eclipse of the sun, which 
was that afternoon to be seen there, and there only 
of all the European world.* 

From the earliest days of man upon earth, a total 
solar eclipse has been ever a phenomenon of the most 
en’ ing interest ; for, to witness the orb of light 
suddenly blotted out of the sky at noonday; to see 
darkness fall on all nature like a ; and to feel the 
cold of the polar regions momentarily advancing, to seal 


* See No. 348, p. 133. 
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up with eternal frost that portion of terrestrial surface 
which has lost the beneficent influence of our kindly 
sun, whose rays, having hitherto been as constant as 
necessary to our existence, have been too slightly appre- 
ciated by us—to witness all these really awful changes 
worked out, in little more than the space of three 
short minutes, with a heralding of a black purple 
sky, and lurid, ceemneee Sane horizon, is 
surely one of the most thought-inspiring, soul-moving 
scenes that mortal man may ever hope to witness, 
until the elements themselves shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the end of all things have supervened. 
What the thoughts of those ode nations must have 
been, who were overtaken by the spectacle before 
astronomy was a science to forewarn and forearm, as 
well as explain, we have not now todo; but we cannot 
even yet, in this nineteenth century of the, Christian 
era, divest the phenomenon, though we would, of 
all its poetic effects, or its thrilling appeal to the 
feelings. No doubt, that nearly the same order of 
appearances has been observed, age after age, at each 
total solar eclipse, and may be predicted pretty safely 
of the next; but for all that, each successive astron- 
omer, to whose lot it falls to observe and describe any 
additional eclipse which may occur in the world’s 


history, can never resist launching forth into more or 
less r y on the pallor of things earthly, on the 
alarm of all animated beings, the oppressive sense of 


the blackened heavens rushing down to overwhelm 
the earth, and similar ideas; and then to plead guilt, 
to having been so bewildered and demented with 
this magnificent ruination of terrestrial imagery, that 
he looked about him wildly at everything, instead of 
keeping steadily to that one phase which it had been 
his duty to observe. 

So each one apologises for the imperfect account 
he can give of his first total solar eclipse, hoping to 
acquit himself better on a second occasion ; and much 
he exerts himself to travel to that particular strip of 
the earth’s surface where, some few years after, it is 
announced by astronomical calculations that another 
such phenomenon will be visible. 

Then, again, passing by all esthetic sentiment, 
and looking only to hard, scientific results, a total 
solar eclipse has, from the time of the Chaldeans at 
least, been justly reckoned one of the most im- 
portant phenomena that can be chronicled; for, 
so precise in its nature in the sky—proving so 
i ibly the coincidence of the apparent > Pos 
of sun and moon, at a particular instant; and so 
narrowly limited and strictly defined as to the part 
of the earth where alone it can be seen, that it is of 
as signal importance in fixing the absolute dates of 
ancient historic events, as it is powerful in detecting 
any shortcomings of astronomical science. 

In the particular case of the eclipse of last J uly, the 
——- was even more than usually attractive. 

rom distant Russia, from the cities of the United 
States, from Scandinavia, from all Germany, and in 
crowds from England and France, the savans poured 
forth ; while Spain—grand old country we must allow 
—made admirable preparations to receive all her 
scientific visitors. 

One reason for all this excess of gathering was, 
that they who failed to satisfy the longing of their 
souls by beholding the eclipse of the sun on this 
occasion, would have to wait until the year 1887, 
before they would. have another opportunity in 
Europe; and then, all the Western nations would 
have to travel so far as to Moscow, and the eclipse 
would be at a colder season of the year, later in 
the day, and the darkness not so complete, or so 
long. The eclipse of 1860 has been, in fact, a 
momentous closing, for a season, of one of the chap- 
ters in the great book of Nature, and will indicate to 
all posterity the conclusion of a most remarkable 
epoch in the progress of human efforts in astronomy. 

Something more than curious it surely is, how 


mythical ideas of number do receive occasional sup- 
port from fact. After a long historic period, during 
which only imperfect eclipses had been witnessed by 
the civilised world, three splendidly complete total 
solar ecli have been specially vouchsafed to 
Europe; each of the three separated from the next 
in order, by exactly three times three years; and in 
each, the duration of darkness was three minutes. 
The first of the trio took place in July 1842, and 
striking the earth near the south of Spain, swept 
across the north of Italy, and on through Austria 
and Russia. The second appeared in July 1851, 
taking in its course Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
Poland. And the third, in July also, of 1860, again 
crosses Spain, enters the Mediterranean, and finally 
loses itself in Africa. 

We have thus three signal celestial phenomena, 
recurring with a ternary regularity, as regards the 
times and seasons of our particular earth-ball, amon, 
all the various planets, which has in it something 
almost of the marvellous. Let us accept them, then, 
as definite nature-marked epochs, to chronicle distinct 
stages in the progress of science, and the advance of 
knowledge. What sort of lessons may we cull from 
them? Something which we may rudely arrange 
after the following manner. 

The first eclipse sweeps over Europe, and finds 
astronomical science in rather a comatose condition. 
No great discovery has been made for more than a 

uarter of a century. Of known planets, the most 
distant is Uranus, and the number of the planetoids 
four; the places of the sun, moon, and principal 

lanets are predicted mostly by the tables of those 
— mathematicians who lived in the times of their 
Great Revolution, or in the splendour of the First 
Empire ; while comets seem almost to have deserted 
our system. Yet astronomy is not dead—many hard 
workers are at their quiet unassuming tasks; and 
Arago, Airy, Plana, and many other well-known 
names, are observers of the eclipse of 1842, in the 
course of which some trembling indications of certain 
new and unexpected phenomena are just sus’ 

When the second eclipse strikes the world, there is 
achange. The interval from 1842 to 1851 has wit- 
nessed the discovery of a new planet twice as far off as 
Uranus, has seen the number of the planetoids more 
than tripled, and comets and variable stars almost 
innumerable added to our system; but most of all 
does it delight to add to the roll of great names on 
the list of fame, those of Le Verrier and Adams; as 
the two men who, of all others since the day of 
Newton, have come nearest to his on genius in 
their power of interpreting the working of nature, 
by the aid of their symbolical language. The eclipse 
itself (1851) is observed by unprecedentedly numerous 
bands, representing many branches of learning; and 
now, the su new phenomena of the previous 
occasion—namely, the prominences—are not only 
abundantly testified to, but established for facts; and 
considered likely to prove of most a, er service, 
in developing the mysterious physical nature of the 
sun, if they are really solar phenomena; but that is 
still to be proved. 

Time passes, and the third eclipse (1860) comes on 
in its appointed course. How men have laboured 
in the interval! The number of planetoids has been 
increased to fifty-eight; new French tables of the sun 
have been published by Le Verrier; Adams has 
improved some important points in the theory of the 
moon; and new tables of her motions have been 

roduced by Hansen. Great the advance; but the 
mace is vaster than ever; new difficulties have 

resented themselves, unexpected discoveries have 
a made, and further extensions indicated. This 
eclipse of July 1860 must therefore be well observed. 
ence it arose that amongst various other expe- 
ditions, our British Astronomer Royal, for the first 
time in the history of the Greenwich Observatory, 
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crossed the Bay of Biscay with a — of no less 
than sixty observers, in a splendid steam-ship of 
3000 tons burthen, gran government for the 
occasion. And when he set forth in this lordly 
style, you may be sure that the Imperial Astronomer 
of France was not far behindhand, though both his 
methods and manner were different. The Celtic 
inciple, indeed, will always be diverse to the 
— and, to the end of the chapter, will divide 
the votes of the world. The English Astronomer 
Royal went out as the elected chairman of a number 
of free and independent scientific men, held together 
for the time by some general opinion only, of what 
was the safest course to pursue on the whole; but 
each of them having his own, and some of them 
— peculiar and conflicting opinions, immense zeal 
energy, but very various standing and ability. 
The Imperial Astronomer of Paris, on the contrary, 
conducted everything on a strictly official govern- 
mental system: those whom he took with him were 
the officers of the Observatory only. The instruments 
and instructions were all prepared in one bureau, and 

ili discipline was observed in all their proceed- 
i en, when the time came for publication, first 
appeared the chief's account, and afterwards, through 
him, the relations of each of his subalterns, in their 
regular rotation; not in print, but in lithographic 
pages, sent at the expense of the Emperor to the various 
observatories and scientific societies of Euro 

Far different was it with Mr Airy. © sooner 
was the eclipse over, than one of his free and inde- 
pendent democracy of savans sits down and writes 
off his own account of the ae to the oo 
newspaper, and another does the same to the Daily 
Postman, and another to the Utopian Magazine; 
while a host of others turn round, and angrily inquire, 
why their chairman does not immediately publish all 
their sixty accounts in the large volume which he 
promised, as elected leader of their expedition. 

Of course, that cannot appear in a moment; and it 
will be prudent for us to refrain from attempting to 
form any opinion on the absolute or comparative 
merits of the British party, until the said book has 
been authoritatively produced ; but, in the meantime, 
there will be no harm, and perhaps some profit, in 
looking to what our Gallic neighbours have written on 
their side. Their work, we may be sure, is first-rate 
as far as it goes ; they are all celebrated men, known 
to Europe ; and if this be the first time that Le Verrier, 
the great physical mathematician, has taken up his pen 
to describe a popular phenomenon, there may be some 
justifiable interest in seeing how he acquits himself, 
as the successor of Arago, the eloquent exponent of 
science to the people. 

For this reason, we trust that the reader will excuse 
us, if we attempt to render pretty literally all the 
plainer parts of M. Le Verrier’s narration. 

‘Monsieur and Minister,’ he begins, ‘the kind atten- 
tion with which you have followed the preparations 
for our expedition to Spain, has made you desire to 
know immediately the earliest results. I bestir m 
therefore, to conform to — instructions, by ad - 
ing to you a report, with more detail than could be 
teerted, in my tel hic dispatch of yesterday. 

* This letter itse be incomplete. nar a 
ings of those of my coadjutors who remained on the 
mountain, not having reached me, I can only set forth 
to your excellency my own observations and those of 
M. Leon Foucault, and without insisting on their 
complete discussion, which will require certain further 

riences, 

*The order to send an expedition to Spain, for 
which we were by no means pre came to me on 
the 18th of April. There thus scarcely remained to 
us three months to organise for observations whose 
whole duration was to three minutes. But every 
one will comprehend that the brevity of the pheno- 
menon renders the study of it more difficult. 


‘The exact time of the various phases, necessary for 
the rectification of astronomical tables, and for the 
appreciation of a physical phenomenon to which the 
name of irradiation has been given ; the form of the 
crescent cusps of the sun, connected with the possible 
existence of a lunar atmosphere ; the luminous corona, 
simple or multiple, and its rays; the rose-coloured 
appendages, considered by turns as protuberances, 
mountains, or simple optical phenomena ; the atten- 
tive examination of the surface of the moon, on which 
at different times observers have thought the 
remarked brilliant points or serpentine lights— 
these questions, and their details multiplied to infinity, 
would have to be studied in three minutes, and that 
far from our own country, in an observatory organised 
provisionally and in haste. Labour ungrateful and 
perilous ! 

‘ Every scientific research develops itself after much 
the same manner. Men start with a plan carefull 
(studied, after having brought to bear upon it 
possible means of action, with abundance of time at 
command, and in the silence of the cabinet. But, on 
taking the very first step forward, the a-priori ideas 
which they had conceived in their minds are utterly 
upset. It is necessary, then, to search out another 
line of inquiry, which is not found until after months 
or years. Hardly ever does any one discover exactly 
what he had searched for, but, most likely, something 
very different. 

‘The necessity of observing an eclipse in a very 
restricted space of time, in which one can neither have 
the leisure to remedy a defect of the instrument, nor 
the time to reflect on a phenomenon which will last 
no longer than the very moment, at which it has 
suggested some useful research, constitutes, then, a 
situation contrary to the serious habitudes of science. 
Experience has already demonstrated, even in this 
very matter, that those who are unable to restrain 
themselves, and who wish to embrace everything, do 
not arrive at any useful result. In consequence, your 
excellency, having decided on sending, in the party 
to Spain, my coadjutors MM. Yvon Villarceau, 
Chacornac, and Leon Foucault, it was understood 
that the work should be limited and distributed as 
follows : 

‘MM. Yvon Villarceau and Chacornac were to 
occupy themselves with the changes in height and 
angle of position of one, or at most two of the 
luminous appendages, in order to be enabled to pro- 
nounce on their origin. M. Leon Foucault was to 
study the corona, and make experiments with photo- 
graphic photometry, which, from accounts of older 
eclipses, would require to be very delicate. Lastly, 
if it were possible for me to join the e ition, I 
was principally to observe the astronomical phases of 
the phenomenon, and seek to obtain an exact descrip- 
tion of its entire appearance. 

‘Two reflecting-telescopes, on the system of M. 
Foucault, were destined for the measures; but as 
the ordinary methods would have been too long, these 
instruments, otherwise mounted equatorially, were 
furnished with special micrometers for rapid working, 
imagined by M. Villarceau, and capable, at need, of 
being used in the dark. Besides a good refracting 
telescope of six-inch aperture, which was reserved for 
myself, we had to carry a second one of the same 
size, which Messieurs, the Spanish observers, had 
requested of us. If you add to all this matériel, and 
to the photographic apparatus, a meridian instrument 
for determining the hour at the place, chronometers 
for the measure of time, barometers for the determina- 
tion of the height of our station, a counter of seconds, 
searcher-telescopes, and lastly, a t meridian 
instrument belonging to the Dépét of War, and which 
was to serve for the determination of our longitude— 
= may form some idea of the amount of scientific 

ge with which we took the road on the 28th 


of June, en route for Spain. 


= 
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«In the earlier days of July, M. Villarceau rejoined 
the instruments at Tudela, a town situated on the 
banks of the Ebro, completely within Spain, and 
directed them immediately on Taragona, and from 
there, at a height of 4600 feet, to a place called the 
Sanctuary, chosen for the station. There, had already 

Janted, himself, M. Novella, the astronomer of the 
Gaoweateny of Madrid. 

‘On my part, with the assistance of the oe 
departments, both French and Spanish, I devo all 
the last days to the study of the method which was 
to serve us for determining the geographical situation 
of our station. The interesting results of this work 
will be presented and discussed in our definitive 
Memoir. 

‘On Sunday, the 15th of July, I was rates through 
Pampeluna, when the horizon began to darken on the 
right ; very soon an extensive storm burst forth, 
coming from the north-west, and about to be for us 
the cause of so much anxiety. When, indeed, at about 
eight o’clock in the evening it was possible for me to 
see these mountains, where they had so abundantly 
assured me that in the month of July, clouds were 
unknown, I saw, with the most intense chagrin, that 
they were completely covered. In the night, we 
reached Tudela simultaneously with the tempest; I 
met it again on the morning of Monday at Taragona, 
where the thunder was heard rumbling loudly in the 
mountain. 

‘Our station of the Sanctuary found itself in the 
middle of the clouds, when I arrived there in the after- 
noon. I a took all measures to procure from 
the neighbouring villages abundant means of transport, 
in case events should make us depart from there. I 
sent an express to Tudela to demand, by telegraph 
from Madrid, a knowledge of the state of the weather 
on the south side of the Gulf of Gascogne (@allice, for 
Bay of Biscay), from which the wind was coming to 
us; and, that done, I employed the rest of the 
day, Monday, to traverse with MM. Chacornac and 
Foucault, the 3000 feet which separated us from the 
summit of the Peak, and with the result of ascer- 
taining, by means of several openings, that on all 
sides the clouds extended to the utter destruction of 
the view. 

‘On Tuesday, at the hour at which the eclipse was 
to take place the next day, we were still in the 
clouds. e answer waited for from Madrid informed 
me that the atmosphere on the coast, from St Sebas- 
tian to Santander, was very stormy. In another visit 
to the summit of the Peak, I found it enveloped in 
clouds, On my return, the bell of the Sanctuary was 
sounded, to call together those travellers whom the 
fog had made to lose their way in the mountain. 

‘We could no longer hesitate. It was resolved that 
next day we should leave at the Sanctuary, and 
conformably with their desire, Messieurs Yvon 
Villarceau and Chacornac, whose instruments were 


not very transportable ; while M. Novella, M. Fou- | himself. 


cault, and myself, setting out with a convoy—still 
very considerable—should descend into the plain, 
and march along up to the very last moment, in order 
to meet the fine weather which, it appeared, had 
reigned there yesterday.’ 


LUCKNOW KAVANAGH, V.C. 


THERE is a fatal facility about autobiographical 
writing which makes it the most favourite form of 
composition ; the thoughts of the writer, and ially 
of the unaccustomed writer, can be plese ys more 
conversationally, and therefore more easily, in this 

shion t! in any other. He does not entangle 
himself in so many grammatical labyrinths, nor— 
in particular—find himself confounding together the 
first person with the third, or unable to discover his 
nominative case. Nevertheless, there are graver evils 
about autobiography than those. Even when this 


style is adopted in mere fiction, the public will persist 
in identifying the pen-and-ink hero with the flesh- 
and-blood writer, compelling thereby his P cae 
character to appear, if pirited, a bra; —if modest, 
a spooney ; and when the autobiography is authentic, 
the difficulty of steering between these Scylla and 
Charybdis, is of course considerably increased. One 
cannot, with any humility, describe one’s self as 
possessing all the virtues; and still less can one 
afford to write one’s self down as commonplace. 
It is far worse than the undertaking of one’s own 
epitaph—although that is a delicate operation— 
inasmuch as you have to hear criticisms on the 
composition ; while, moreover, the epitaph only con- 
cerns yourself, whereas your autobiography, unless 
you have been a hermit in the wilderness—in which 
case it is to be hoped you would have been better 
re than in ‘writing for Colburn, or Longman, 
or Murray’—must needs relate to other people. That 
is why almost all autobiographies are published after 
the deaths of the authors. The sword of Damocles— 
the lash of the horsewhip—is always hanging over 
that gentleman’s shoulders who publishes his ‘ Recol- 
lections ’ otherwise than as his ‘ Remains.’ We have 
known a certain eminent literary person to the 
latter part of his life much respected, or, at all events, 
amidst the kindest offices of his acquaintances, 
because he was known to be compiling a humous 
record of his existence; whereas if some of his friends 
could have caught a sight of the manuscript, it is 
ible that they might have hastened its publication 
ie winging his neck. The fact is, an autobiogra- 
phical writer may inflict the cruelest chastisement 
upon very worthy people by simply telling the 
truth; and posthumous writers always do the 
truth, and in the most unpleasant manner con- 
ceivable, They write as it were from the sanctuary 
of the tomb, where action for libel can no longer 
lie against them. 
sr atone if a bg to oe one’s own 
pockets by an autobiography, it is highly necessary 
that it should put’ dalix one’s life, and there 
are some narrations which needs must be told in 
the first — When a man escapes alone from a 
shipwreck or a fire, he must tell the story himself: 
me | Lucknow Kavanagh, who gained the Victoria 
Cross for venturing alone through a hostile city and 
an enemy’s lines, in order to act as guide for the 
relieving army under Sir Colin Campbell, could 
scarcely have got another to relate the tale. No 
more modest and simple story exists than his account 
of that one incident—a plain and unvarnished —_ 
of a brave man performing a perilous duty ; whereas, 
on the other hand, his history, as a whole, and wherever 
it refers to others, exhibits the worst evils of the 
autobiographical class. It is harsh and detractato 
towards the author’s equals and superiors; it is 
querulous and bombastic in so far as it concerns 
i He unwittingly hands us the private key 
to his own character, and when he asks us to bewail 
with him at his ill-success in life, we can say little 
more than that we are not the least surprised at it. 
There are some men that cannot even complain of 
their misfortunes without leading their hearers to 
— in some sort with those at whose hands 
eir injuries have been received. If they did not 
deserve them, they seem at least to have go 
them on themselves. We cannot imagine that 
Kavanagh’s behaviour can have been at any time 
conciliatory or judicious towards those who held his 
fortunes in their power, although we allow that he 
has been certainly insufficiently rewarded for his great 
deed. He is, however, one of the bravest men, as we 
should imagine, who ever breathed, nor need we 
further here ag a. except as respects 
that bravery. Before he took upon him that volun- 
service which has made his name so famous, 
he shewed himself as gallant a soldier, civilian 
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though he was, as any in that beleaguered band in 
Lucknow Presidency. He made no pretence, indeed, 
of that entire absence of fear, which—if it exist in 
any man—must needs rob courage of all its virtue, 
but fully conscious of each ril, he put it aside 
to make way for duty. Fighting above ground is 
not agreeable to most people, but how slight a matter 
must that be when = with a death-grapple 
in a counter-mine! ‘What a nervous moment was 
that first crawl on all-fours through a long, narrow, 
cold, damp mine, appalled by the darkness and 
a fancy that an enemy may Sis got in, wishin 

to blow out my shrinking brains, or that it might fa 

in and bury me alive! It tried me considerably, and I 
had to say a great many encouraging things to myself 
to calm my agitated heart, which vehemently panted 
for the light again. Indeed, it cost many efforts to 
appease my fears, and gain confidence in those sub- 
terranean ramifications, in which I sometimes strayed 
at night, despairing of ever getting out. At last I 
discovered that a resolute man was more dangerous 
below than above ground, and I soon had an oppor- 
tunity of testing my spirit in the bowels of the earth. 

‘The enemy were heard mining in the south corner 
of the Siekh quarters, and the engineers counter- 
mined to stop them; but they had done so much 
before being discovered, that we broke in about three 
feet from our own shaft, and the miners escaped. At 
this moment, I relieved the officer on duty, and went 
down with a revolver, conjecturing that the enemy 
would send in some one to see what had disturbed 
the miners. After waiting awhile, a sepoy descended 
with his musket, and advanced to my end of the 
gallery, where it was quite dark, whereas the light 
streamed down at his. I let him come in about his 
own length, and then shot him through the shoulder. 
I pursued him, and fired in, but the cap snapped, 
and he escaped, roaring with pain. The enemy let 
water into the gallery, and an hour after, it fell in. 

‘ Another day, while crawling through the galleries, 
I heard their miners at work, and for two hours 
I sat watching for them as they noiselessly ap- 
proached. A small hole was first made, through 
which the miner thrust the handle of his tool, to try 
what it led to, for they knew nothing of our listening 
galleries; as he withdrew it, I shoved down the 
narrow partition with my hands, and put a pistol to 
his breast. It missed fire again and again as I went 
in after him, and he scrambled out screeching with 
fear. I waited in the gallery, thinking it probable 
that one of the sepoys would venture in; and, after 
much squabbling as to who should do it, a sepoy 
jumped down, cautiously keeping his body back from 
the mouth of the gallery. He put his musket in 
towards me, shewing no more than his hand; I felt 
certain that he would look before he fired, and 
reserved my shot. It was a hazardous moment, for 
whichever fired first was sure to hit. Fortune 
favoured me! As he stooped, his left arm and 
shoulder was exposed—my bullet passed through it— 
and he lost no time in getting out to his co es. 

‘The miner in his haste had dropped his tools in the 
shaft, and the mutineers—who were only about three 
yards from me—threatened to shoot him if he did not 
fetch them. The poor creature remonstrated most 
sorrowfully, and my heart sickened as he prayed, 
before descending, that they would see to the 
support of his family. He leaped down, crying 
“Mercy! mercy!” I could not fire a second time, 
as he slowly climbed out wounded, exclaiming he 
was dead ! cmon that our own imminent danger 
made it compulsory to intimidate the enemy’s miners, 
so as to render it difficult to obtain the services of 
such men.’ 

On another occasion this ‘ugly customer’ sat 
waiting for sepoys in a damp mine for nine hours, and 
was only driven from his unpleasant watch by the 
cramp. It was very exciting, he tells us—and we 


can easily believe it—squatting in a dark hole of the 
earth, and listening to the enemy as they lessened the 
partition between them and him, until presently a 
stroke of the pickaxe placed him face to face with 
the astonished miner, who was, in Residency parlance, 
‘immediately potted ;’ or, in other words, who ‘ glared 
with fear as he spread out his arms, screaming, and 
fell back mortally wounded by the revolver into the 
shaft.’ These poor wretches used to come out to 
their deaths wah pane and circumstance enough of 
barbaric war. 

‘When not defending the walls from an attack, our 
principal duty was to sit on the roof of our dwelling, 
protected by a thin earthen parapet, and observe the 
enemy in a street running parallel to the Kaisur Bagh, 
along which the guards passed to relieve the besiegers. 
As the native chiefs resided in the direction of the 
"sane, all extraordinary movement of troops was thus 

nown to us at once. We relieved each other every two 
hours, and recorded in a book whatever was remarkable, 
The assaults were usually made in the day, and were 
always preceded by constant reports from the look- 
out like this: “A large body of infantry, with six 
standards, gone from left to right.—A long line of 
matchlock-men, with numerous green and red colours, 
gone in the same direction—in all about six thousand. 
— About five hundred sere regular and irregular, 
preceded by drums, apparently escorting men of rank 
mounted on elephants ; swordsmen mixed with bow- 
men following for about ten minutes.—Two brass 
guns, seemingly twelve-pounders, drawn by bullocks, 
and escorted by infantry and cavalry, went by at a 
trot—two pas | horse-artillery guns, and wagons, 
pulled by bullocks.—A small party of regular cavalry, 
some in gray uniform, escorting a man of consequence, 
preceded by drums and two standards.—Several 
doolies.—More infantry and matchlock-men in irregu- 
lar order, and a long line of running-swordsmen and 
archers.” 

‘The look-out, although an excessively hot and 
unsafe place, was a point of intense attraction on 
these occasions; and some authority had to be 
exerted to keep all the curious off the roof, over the 
a of which it was dangerous to lift your 

ead. 


‘ The enemy, after the assaults, invariably returned 
home in the same order, followed by the wounded on 
litters ; but the infantry, matchlock-men and swords- 
men, no longer walked with head erect, chest puffed 
out, arms stiffly swinging to and fro. Nor did the 
cavalry plunge and caracole, nor the dark, slim Pasee* 
caper and stretch his bow, as he glibly followed in 
the wake of his discomfited compatriots. To us in 
the distance, the whole procession, there and back 

in, resembled a pantomimic display. But they 
» ral left us to bemoan the death of some fine 
fellows, who had nobly borne their share in repellin 
the onslaught. We usually had a few days’ relie 
after these great processions, when the look-out was 
rather monotonous.’ 

What a restless, anxious time of it the poor garrison 
had at this time, may be gathered from the fact, that 
for two nights after Havelock had retired to Cawnpore, 
their hopes of instant relief were sustained by a pony 
in a dark stable, whose tremulous efforts to shake 
off insects from his sides were echoed in a well close 
by. It was of course after — aay — — when - 
relieving- were themselves being beleague 
that Kepoagh gained his prefix of ‘ Lucknow.’ 

Sir James Outram had, it is true, furnished the 
commander-in-chief with accurate plans for advance, 
but’ these were only for a certain route ; and if cir- 
cumstances should happen to render that unavailable, 
it was of the last importance that he should have a 
reliable European guide, who could conduct him by 


* ¢ A low caste of natives in Oudh, who are expert bowmen and 
incorrigible rogues.’ 
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other ways. Swayed by these facts and reflections, 
Mr Kavanagh imparted to Kunoujee Lal, a spy, who 
was returning on a certain night to the commander- 
in-chief, then at the Alum Bagh, with a dispatch, his 
desire to venture with him in disguise. The native 
at first positively refused to incur the additional risk 
to which the company of a second person, and he a 
European, must needs expose him ; but after hearing 
a specimen of the volunteer's Hindostanee, and upon 
the promise of a fit reward for himself, consented. 

‘ ow sought a lonely spot where I could commune 
with myself, for until I secured a proper companion I 
would not prepare myself for the worst. I sat amazed 
at my boldness, unable to concentrate my thoughts, 
which came and went with a vehemence I had never 
felt before. Gradually, as the awfulness of death 
crept into ~ bewildered mind, the perfurbation 
extended to the heart, and it beat violently against 
my side. The feelings of both overpowered me, and 
came pouring out in large drops through my eyes, as 
I sat with a flushed face buried in my hands. This 
precious effort of nature relieved me, but the attempts 
made, over'and over again, to think calmly of the 
enterprise, only brought back the agitation; and I 
was obliged at last to seek the company of 7 
comrades to compose myself. Whilst conversing wit 
those fine fellows, I deliberated in my mind, and by 
two o'clock in the afternoon, resolved to volunteer my 
services through Colonel Robert Napier. I was 
impelled to the step I now took only by a sense of duty. 

‘Colonel Napier expressed surprise at the offer, and 
at once pronounced the attempt impracticable, his 
features relaxing into a smile as he said so, for he 
evidently regarded the proposal as most absurd. He 
was, however, so much pleased with this further 
evidence of the zeal of his protégé, that he went into 
the chief-commissioner to mention it, followed by me. 
Sir James Outram listened as I disclosed the reasons 
for wishing to go out, and figuratively placed them in 
one hand, and my life in the other, and asked whether 
the advantages were not weighty enough to over- 
balance his scruple to adventure a single life. He 
was not less astonished than Colonel Napier; but, in 
the true spirit of chivalry, he at once conceived and 
appreciated the motives of my proposition, and 
reasoned with me upon the probability of success. 
He frankly confessed that he thought it of the utmost 
importance that a European officer, acquainted with 
the localities and buildings intervening between the 
Dilkooshah and the Residency, should be provided to 
guide the relieving force, should its commander deter- 
mine on advancing by that route; but that the 
impossibility of any European being able to escape 
through the city undetected, deterred him from 
ordering any officer to go, or even seeking volunteers 
for such a duty. He observed that my services as a 
guide would be very valuable, and that he, therefore, 
with difficulty resisted the temptation to accept my 
disinterested offer, of which he thought he ought not 
to avail himself. I was, however, so earnest in my 
entreaties to be allowed to go, that he yielded, pro- 
vided he was satisfied with the disguise, and that I 
was of the same mind when the hour for departure 
arrived.” 

The most difficult part of the leave-taking, however, 
still remained for him, for Mr Kavanagh was a hus- 
band and a father. ‘I lay down on the bed with my 
back towards my wife, who was giving her children 
the poor dinner to which they were now reduced, and 
endeavouring to silence their repeated requests for 
more. I dared not face her, for her keen eye and 
fond heart would have immediately detected that I 
was in deep thought, and agitated. She called me to 
partake of a coarse cake, but, as I could no more have 
eaten it than have eaten herself, I pleaded fatigue and 
oan, and begged to be let alone. Of all the 

i I ever endured, this was the worst! The 
most kind and affectionate of women had been my 


companion for nearly thirteen years, through which she 
had patiently and courageously endured much trouble 
and discomfort for my sake. We were happy and 
contented to go on together the whole tenure of our 
lives surrounded by our family. The efforts I made 
to suppress all outward manifestations of distress 
swelled my heart, and so pressed on my brain, that I 
had suddenly to leave the room, pretending I was 
wanted at the mines.’ At six o’clock in the evening, 
upon the same pretence, he affectionately took leave 
of his family, at set about the work of his disguise. 

‘I endeavoured, without exciting suspicion, to dis- 
cover whether a permanent dye was procurable in the 
intrenchment ; and, luckily for my little beauty, there 
was none. I obtained a complete oriental suit b 
borrowing each article from separate natives, and, 
tying them in a bundle, took them home. I remained 
quite composed till six o’clock in the evening, when, 
as was customary with me, I kissed the family, and 
left, pretending that I was for duty at the mines, and 
that I might be detained till late m the morning. I 
carried my bundle to a small room in the slaughter- 
yard, and was there dressed by that good, steady 
young man, Mr F. Quieros, whom I enjoined to keep 
it a secret for the present. I was amused at my own 
ugliness, as I carefully surveyed each feature in the 
glass to see that the colouring was well spread. I did 
not think that the shade of black was quite natural, 
and I felt somewhat uneasy about it, till we talked 
over the chances of detection, and came to the con- 
clusion that the darkness of the night was favourable 
to me. Kunoujee Lal now joined us, and seemed to 
chuckle at the ridiculous _—— of the metamor- 
phosed sahib, as we walked over together to the 
quarters of Sir James Outram. 

‘ Natives are not permitted to go into the house of a 
European with shoes on, nor to take a seat uninvited. 
In order to draw particular attention to myself, I 
did both, and the eyes of the officers, who sat at the 
general’s table, were at once turned angrily and inquir- 
ingly upon the queer man who did such impudent 
thin Questions and answers were exchanged with- 
out detecting the disguise, although my plain features 
were known to every one of the outraged officers, who 
called in the general, and he took some time to recog- 
nise me. I regarded this first = in the adventure 
as ing success, and was to lay hold on any 
little thing to keep up my confidence. I was daubed 
once more by the general hi , and, considering 
where I was going to, there was extraordinary hilarity 
in the whole proceeding, which was most beneficial to 
my nerves. | turban was readjusted ; my habili- 
ments subjected to a close inspection ; and my waist- 
band adorned by a loaded double-barrelled pistol— 
belonging to the gallant and amiable Captain Sitwell, 
A.D.C.—which was intended for myself, should there 
be no possibility of escaping death at the hands of 
the mutineers, who would have done it in their own 
particular way. 

‘At half-past eignt o’clock our gaiety ceased, for 
that was the time appointed to leave. The kind- 
hearted and chivalrous Sir James, and my good friend 
Colonel Napier, pressed my hand, with a few encourag- 
ing words; the rest, with many earnest oes for 
my success, shook hands; and I started with Kunoujee 
Lal, in the company of the brave Captain Hardinge, 
who came down to the picket, on the river mye 
to pass me out. As I parted from him, be ti y 
squeezed my hand, as if much affected, and slowly 
deme that he would give his life to be able to 
perform what I was doing. His last encouraging and 
cheering words were feelingly addressed to me : “ NoBLE 
FELLOW! YOU WILL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN !”’ 

It would be unfair, out of so small a volume as 
Mr Kavanagh’s,* to extract the whole of this most 


* How I Won the Victoria Cross. By T. H. Kavanagh, Assistant 
Commissioner in Oudh. Ward and Lock. 
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oiperting ¢ ition, which, from the moment when 
he took the first plunge, naked, into the Goompty, to 
that when he heard the welcome, ‘ Who comes there?’ 
of the British sentinel, may vie for ‘situation’ and 

ril with any adventure upon record, The successful 
issue of the undertaking is well known. Mr Kavanagh 
doubtless saved many lives, by expediting the relief of 
the garrison, as well as much treasure, which further 
delay would have rendered it dangerous to have 
removed, For reward, he received two thousand 
pounds—which he bitterly and not unreasonably con- 
trasts with the public liberality displayed towards 
Mr Thomas Sayers—and that Victoria Cross which 
confers upon this little book its taking title. From 
it, as from Mr Russell’s more ambitious work, we 
derive information not readily afforded by the mere 
military and official historians of the mutiny. While 
the abominations and cruelties of the sepoys are fully 
admitted, the excesses of our own troops are not 
= over in silence. The battle-scenes are not 

elineated as though they were conflicts between 
armies composed of good and bad angels; nor is a 
stronghold carried by assault made a heabee for the 
exhibition of all the sterner virtues. Here is a photo- 
graph taken from the storming of the Secunder Bagh. 
‘Highlanders and Siekhs, besmeared with blood, 
trampled over the dead, through the plants and houses. 
Screams and groans ascended above the uproar. Here, 
mutineers manfully received our soldiers on the point 
of the bayonet; there, threw down their muskets, and 
fiercely defended themselves with swords. Some threw 
away their arms, and pitifully pleaded for mercy to 
men infuriated by slaughter ; ion ran to the inner 
rooms for shelter, and despairingly clutched at the 
weapons of the fierce soldiers who pressed in after 
them. Bullets flew in every direction from friend 
and foe. 

‘The 53d Regiment, encoura; by the ant 
Lieutenant Firench, violentl wkd Gah the 
iron bars of a window, and, with loud screams of 
victory, added to the tumult, the confusion, and the 
slaughter. Hoarse calls for help came from this side ; 
loud and frequent orders to go in and bayonet from 
the other; curses, in the most awful words, mingled 
with imploring voices. A few ran wild through the 
combatants, to end their misery by death. Hundreds 
were —ay bayoneted, and pitched, writhing in 
the agonies of death, into a reservoir. The appalli 
sounds of cutting, hacking, and stabbing were — 
all round the garden, with the dreadful screams of 
the combatants. “Cawnpore, boys! Remember our 
women and children! Mercy! No mercy for you!” 
Miserable creatures! a day of retribution had come. 

*The mass of dark men moved here, there, back- 
wards and forwards, trampling down the plants that 
sent forth their fragrance to nostrils choked with 
blood ; many ran in and out of the rooms, pursued 
by their fearless and merciless foe. The scene was 
animated and horrible to the utmost degree, when the 
effect was increased by a conflagration, from which 
the mutineers struggled on to our weapons, and were 
thrown back upon the raging flames! hone wretches, 
as a last resource, sought concealment on the roofs and 
in the towers, where they were remorselessly followed 
and chucked dying to the yard below! e strife 
was obstinately maintained at one tower. Officers 
and men courageously threw themselves against the 
door to burst it, and were killed; and another and 
another fell in fruitless efforts to enter. Artill 
were ht in, and the awful uproar was e 
more awful by its booming, and by crashing walls, 
as the balls passed through the room of the desperate 
defenders, 

‘At last the tumult ceased, and the victors walked 
triumphantly through the blood of the prostrate foe 
to count their bodies. Two thousand of the enemy 
covered the | oe yo lapped one in the other: they 
were either dead or dying. At one spot, the corpses 


above were moved up and down by the suffocati 
respirations of the living below! Animate and inani- 
mate nature alike lay bruised on the ground. The 
eye encountered dreadful scenes of carnage all over 
the enclosure.’ 

Nor was this fearful spectacle—wherein, as it might 
well be thought, there was no room for aught but 
horrors—entirely unmitigated by the humorous ele- 
ment. One must not calculate too much, it seems, 
even in the moment of victory, upon the grateful 
enthusiasm of a commander-in-chief. 

‘Sir Colin Campbell, mounted on his gray horse, was 
outside the Secunder Bagh, surrounded by his staff, 
when a Highland officer, excited, tattered, and blood- 
stained, issued through the gate, and approached the 
group with a red banner. 

“T have killed the last four of. the enemy with m 
own hand, and here, sir, are their colours !” exclaim 
the bleeding and agitated Highlander. 

“ Damn the colours, sir ! ere is your regiment? 
Go back to your regiment, sir! I thank you, Colonel 
Ewart, for your zeal and gallantry; but go back to 
the regiment !”’ 


RING-MONEY. 


Ir the etymology of the word money has occasioned 
much diversity of opinion, many tracing it to the 
Hebrew monah or mineh, alike the name of a weight 
and of a species of currency, some contending that it 
is derived from monere, to warn, ‘ quia nota inscripta 
de valore admonet,’ and others from the circumstance 
of silver having been coined at an early era in the 
temple of Juno Moneta at Rome, speculation has 
been equally varied as to what country, by what 
people, and at what period the art of stamping it 
originated. Herodotus ascribes the practice to the 
kings of Lydia, about six hundred years before Christ, 
whence, he says, it extended among those nations 
with whom the Lydians maintained commercial inter- 
course. Other writers attribute the invention to 
Pheidon I. king of Argos, about 750 B.c.; but it 
is most probable that the Greeks acquired their 
first knowledge of coined money from some of the 
nations with whom they came into contact in Asia 
Minor. According to Pliny, upon the authority of 
Timzus, a historian of Sicily, who flourished nearly 
three centuries before the Christian era, the Romans 
were acquainted with a minted copper currency in 
the reign of Servius Tullius, the sixth of the le endary 
kings of Rome (578—535 B. c.), who, it is said, insti- 
tuted a coinage impressed with the figure of a sheep, 
whence it acquired the name pecunia, from the Latin 
pecus, a herd, since in the pastoral and nomadic 

of society, money was generally represented by flocks 
and h of animals. We have the testimony of 
Gronovius, in his work on Greek Antiquities, that the 
a metallic currency of that country was in the 
orm of rings. When gold and silver were first 
exchanged as circulating mediums, they were invari- 
ably in an unfashioned state—in ingots or rude bars, 
the quantity of the metal being proportioned to the 
precise quantity — of the commodity, what- 
ever it might be. is custom was universal among 
those nations of so-called classic antiquity, but 
the sacred writings furnish the most striking and 
instructive illustrations in the earliest recorded ages. 
Abraham is said to have been ‘very rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold ;’ yet there is no reference to these 
metals as general instruments of commerce until after 
the patriarch’s return from t, when the use of 
silver—which in the original Hebrew often corre- 
sponds to the modern term money, and was probably, 
from its comparative purity in the ore, on ter 
abundance than gold, the first metal employed in the 
fabrication of articles of utility and ornament—is 
exemplified in his purchase from the sons of Heth of 
the of Ephron with the cave of Machpelah ; 
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destined as a sepulchral vault for Sarah. As 
the equivalent for this ground, the founder of the 
Jewish nation weighed ‘four hundred shekels of 
silver, current [money] with the merchant,’ an 
expression which is evidently intended to indicate 
something more than the purity of the metal merely. 
Had it been coined or impressed with any authorised 
stamp by which its weight and quality could be ascer- 
tained at a glance, it would of course have been 
unnecessary to subject it to the criterion of the scales, 
a test which, from the earliest period to which 
authentic history reaches back, was common among 
eastern nations through the medium of public 
weighers and scribes or notaries, until a late date. 
It was in consequence of this prevailing custom that 
when the Israelites discovered that the money which 
they paid for the corn they purchased Itad been 
returned into their sacks by command of the prime 
minister of Pharaoh, and brought it back to Egypt, 
they particularly observed that it had been restored 
in its integrity—‘in full weight.’ Of such import- 
ance did the ancient Egyptians regard any falsifica- 
tion of weights and measures, that their criminal 
code condemned offenders to lose both their hands, 
Again, however, apart from the tedious and delicate 
assay formerly necessary to determine the weight 
and fineness of the precious metals, there was another 
inconvenience attending their use in a rude form 
as a commercial currency—the extreme difficulty 
of portability. From the statement that the 
lw -money of the field of Ephron was ‘current 
with the merchant,’ it is not unreasonable to imagine 
that it was of a kind specially adapted for ready 
carriage. Annular sepeuel deaetions such as rings, 
bracelets, and armille, would have been natural 
objects of exchange, and unquestionably they suggested 
the torsion of straight bars of gold and silver into a 
fashion which would permit of their being strung 
together and carried ‘ in bundles,’ as we learn the sons 
of Jacob brought the money for the corn down to 
Egypt; and it is worthy of observation, as con- 
firmatory of this view, that the word shekel, which in 
Hebrew implies to weigh, in Ethiopic literally means 
to suspend or append. The money of the Egyptians 
—among all the nations of remote antiquity the most 
cultured in the arts and sciences—was in the 
form of rings at the era of the embodiment of that 
country in the colossal empire of Persia, the early 
currency of which was also annular, as evidenced from 
the remarkable bas-reliefs displayed on the mutilated 
columns of Persepolis, its ancient capital. The fresco- 
paintings upon the tombs of Thebes frequently repre- 
sent figures in the act of weighing gold and silver 
rings in the market, or bearing them in procession 
as tribute-offerings to the foot of the monarch’s 
throne, ages preceding the exodus of the Israelites 
(1706 B. c.) ; but it is somewhat singular, that although 
tablets commemorating payments of money specified 
by weight have been discovered in considerable 
numbers, not a single ring or a trace of a coin has 
rewarded the modern researches otherwise pursued 
with so much success among the ruins of that city, 
which even in its mournful wrecks still exhibits art, 
vast, simple, and sublime. 

It is not improbable that it was the maritime suc- 
cesses of the Pheenicians of Tyre—who, according to 
Herodotus, circumnavigated the Cape of Good Hope 
—which su to the senate of Carthage, more 
than five centuries before the Christian era, the 
dispatch of an expedition under Hanno for the 
purpose of exploring the western coast of Libya 
(Africa) beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. During 
the years 1836-8, a peculiar species of rings, known 
as manillas, were very extensively fabricated at 
Birmingham and Bristol for exportation from Liver- 
pool to the Gulf of Guinea, in imitation of those of 
unalloyed gold worn as ornaments, and passing as a 
metallic currency, in the territory of Sennaar, on the 


borders of Abyssinia, and the neighbouring countries. 
In the course of the summer of 1836, the ag og 
an African merchantman, was wrecked on the y- 
cotton coast, near Cork, and among its cargo were 
several chests of these counterfeit rings—some of 
which were of cast iron, and others a composition of 
about nine parts of copper to one of tin—the manu- 
facture of which has been discontinued since the year 
1838, in consequence of the refusal of the African 
princes and chiefs to longer recognise them as a 
circulating medium. Heretofore, the design of certain 
penannular gold articles discovered in Ireland, as well 
as in Scotland, had been only a subject of fruitless 
dispute. So intimate, however, was the resemblance 
in form and features which they presented to these 
manillas, that opinion is now becoming settled in a 
conviction of their having been an early form of 
money. 

The late Sir William Betham, keeper of the Bir- 
mingham Tower Records in Dublin Castle, and Ulster 
King-of-arms, was the first to pursue inquiries into 
the nature and history of the ring-money of the Celts, 
the results of which were embodied in two essays read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, in November 1836, 
and January 1837, and the chief merit in which was 
the originality of the subject, for the author’s theories 
were truly wild. He elaborately endeavoured to 
trace the term manilla to two Celto-Phenician words 
—main, riches, patrimony, or value; and callac, cattle, 
that is, a representative of the value of cattle or pro- 
perty. Now, it is to the Portuguese, who discovered 
the Gold Coast in the fifteenth century, that Europe 
has been indebted for the term. In that language, 
as well as in the Spanish, manilla literally means a 
bracelet. When the Romans invaded Britain, they 
found the inhabitants in ion of iron ring-money, 
adjusted to certain wdaith and to which Cesar has 
alluded in a very cursory and indefinite manner: 
*Utuntur aut wre, aut annulis ferreis ad certum 
pondus examinatis, pro nummo.’ 

Although some difficulty exists in determining the 
precise era of the introduction of a minted coinage in 
Ireland, there can be no hesitation in assuming it as 
incontrovertible, that a denomination of such was 
adopted to facilitate exchange, many centuries ante- 
cedent to the arrival of the Danes in that country. 
From the most remote pre-historic period, even to 
the close of the twelfth century, the precious metals 
were current in the form of ingots and rings of 
specific weight and value, which also served the 
purpose of personal ornaments, known as muintorcs 
when designed to encircle the neck, and failghe when 
worn either as armille or anklets; and hence 
originated the epithet of ‘exactors of rings,’ so 
frequently ap lied in the northern metrical romances 
by their scalds, or bards, to the vikings who harried 
Ireland in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
and who themselves possessed similar circulatin 
mediums until long after the establishment o 
Christianity, as we learn from the ancient chronicles 
of the kings of Norway. ll the fierce Teutonic 
conquerors of the Britons, who 


With their red seaxes from the southward shores 
Carved realms for Hengist, 


brought with them a currency of rings, as indicated 
in the poem of Beowarlf, which describes Hrothgar, 
a Danish chief, as ‘a distributer of rings, and ‘ the 
keeper of the hoard of rings.’ The use of this decor- 
ative money is very interestingly illustrated in a 
passage ukinion the word Righ, one of the ancient 
names of the river Boyne, which occurs in a manuscript 
of the Brehon Laws preserved in the lib of Trinity 
College, Dublin, from which it appears that Boann, 
or Béinn, ‘the wife of Nuadha Neacht, king of 
Leinster in the first century, was accustomed to 
adorn her wrist or arm (Righ) with ‘rings of 

for bestowing on poets.’ Some traditions assert that 
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this princess was afterwards drowned in the Boyne, 
which received its name from the event. In form, 
these rings, which Vallancey asserts are cognate 
with the Irish term boillreann, from boill, circular, 
and reann, a sale or covenant, exhibit two distinct 
the annular and penannular, or open, and are 
either characterised by an entire absence of sym- 
and design, or a e and elegance of outline, 
and elaborate finish, which neither the corrosions of 
time nor the violence of barbarism has impaired. 
The weight of those hitherto discovered has varied 
from fifty-six ounces to half a penny-weight Troy, 
in accordance with which scale it is remarkable they 
are in general regularly graduated, being found, when 
earefully tested, correct multiples of twelve grains. 
The Irish annals furnish a perfect mine of interest- 
ing evidence with regard to the payment of rings 
of a specific weight as gifts and fines, or ‘ fetter- 
ounce.’ Thus, about five years preceding the battle 
of Clontarf, Brian Borumha, monarch of Ireland, pre- 
sented the cathedral of Armagh with a ring of gold 
which weighed twenty wnccas (the Latin uncia, and 
the exact Troy ounce), and was said to correspond 
exactly with one discovered in the last century near 
Craobh Ruadh, the site of the palace of Emania. 
Sixty unccas of gold were exacted from the people of 
Leinster in 1152 by Tirdelvac O’Connor, as a ransom 
for their chief; and in 1157, the monarch O’ Lochlainn 
presented the monks of Mellifont Abbey, at the conse- 
cration of that edifice, with a similar number, a re 
munificence which was exampled by Dearbhforgaill, 
wife of Tiernan O’Ruark, Prince of Breffny, the Helen 
whose charms proved so fatal to the destinies of her 
country. In the Leabhar na g-Ceart, or ‘ Book of 
Rights, a work anterior to the tenth century, links 
or rings of gold form a large proportion of the articles 
= as cis ail, or tribute-rent, to the Irish princes. 
ounterfeits of these rings, composed of bronze, or a 
mixed metal strikingly resembling it, similar to that 
of which the Greco-Asiatic featured weapons of the 
Celts were manufactured, have been frequently found. 
Their real character was so cunningly masked with 
thin plates of gold, as to render a detection of the 
fraud impossible, unless they were tested by weight. 
Rings of stone, jet, or ebony are also common, which 
presenting the same type as those of the precious 
metals, are conjectured to have been an inferior species 
of currency. 


CURIOUS LETTER IN BROAD SCOTCH. 


In March 1737, the Gentleman’s Magazine gave a copy 
of a letter recently written in the Scottish dialect by an 
inhabitant of Burntisland, regarding a new political journal 
he had heard of : 


‘Mesrer Gronz Huce. 


‘Onrrp Srr—Yu he ey bin ur gude frinde, let fok sey wat 
they lik ; nu leuk yu si, theyr seyin hir thers a neow 
neows whate cat cume ute they ka keumin cens, and they 
sey it wid bi of gey us hir. For me Ay ken neting abut 
it, for for ay he na gat it yit, u leuk yu si, gif yu tink it 
nidfu, yu mey send it tu use. 

*‘Aym shur gif it be wirth one ting it cane bi dir o’ 
tipens, for dil a me de yu si gif ay wid het gif it wir dirir, 
for aym ne for nidles tcharges on the per tune. So leuk 
yu si, yu mey send it gin yu lik. But ay mun tell yu, de 
yu si, thers sum fok sey it might ene du mukl Mitcheef 
hir, and tak awa mone o yur frinds fra yu, and tat wid 
ples sum childer hir; but yu ken that best yur sel, onle 
leuk yu si gif yu guge it nesere to send it, yu man se to 
send it to me first, for aym shur yu ey ken yur ain 

* Brunteren, Febre 24, 37. , 

* Poskripe—Yu mey send it to ur Minister, he ey liks 
the neows, and it mey help the Bode whan he rins a grund 
in his prechens, ur denegil tinks he his enuh ot else, but 
yul ken tat best. But me and thi kunsil want mukle to 
he it. Agou. 


‘Tu thi mutch onrid 
‘Mester Geone Hugh o Kamo ur provest at his kuntre 
hus tes wit kere and heste.’ 


Which may be thus presented in English : 


Master Joun Huen. 

Honovnep Srr—You have always been our good friend, 
let folk say what they like. Now look, ye see, they’re 
saying here there’s a new news—what d’ ye call it ’—come 
out, they call Common Sense; and they say it would be of 
considerable use here. For me, I know nothing about it, 
for I have not got it yet. Only look, you see, if you think 
it needful, you may send it to us. 

I’m sure if it be worth anything, it cannot be dear of 
twopence, for deil o’ me, d’ye see, would have it if it 
were dearer, for I’m not for needless charges upon the 
poor town. So look, ye see, you may send it if you like. 
But I must tell you, d’ ye see, there's some folk say it 
might do much mischief here, and take away many of 
your friends from you, and that would please some fellows 
here; but you know that best yourself; only look, you 
see, if you judge it necessary to send it, you must see to 
send it to me first, for I’m sure you always know your 
own J. E. 
Burytistanpd, Feb. 24, 1737. 


Postscript.—You may send it to our minister, for he 
always likes the news, and it may help the body [i.c., the 
creature] when he runs aground in his preachings. Our 
Dean of Guild thinks he has enough of it else; but you 
will know that best. But me and the council want much 
to have it. Adieu. 

To the much honoured 
Master John Hugh of Cambo, our provost, at his country- 
house, these with care and haste. 


WINTER. 


Waew gusts of wind, with rain and sleet, 
Wildly against the casement beat ; 

Past creaking signs the tempest roars, 
And lazy maids let slam the doors : 

Then down the chimney puffs the smoke, 
And nature yields to winter's yoke. 


When horses’ hoofs, well shod with steel, 
Clang on the frozen earth a peal, 

And shooting-stars attract the eye, 

And northern lights shine flamingly : 
Then winter, with its wondrous might, 
Bridges the rivers in one night. 


When young men stamp to warm their toes, 
And purple turns the drunkard’s nose ; 
When girls are wrapped in endless shawls, 
And slippy roads give hurtful falls : 

Then winter’s snowy mantle’s spread, 

A coverlet on nature’s bed. 


When kine are huddled in the yard, 

And muddy lanes turn crisp and hard ; 
When frost hangs white upon the beard, 
And limbs are numb, and eyes are bleared : 
Then, for the badly clad and poor, 

Cold winter makes the fires roar. 


When deep snow cakes beneath the feet, 
And chilblains itch with burning heat ; 
When starving birds the homestead seek, 
And robin’s voice is low and weak : 
Then sloppy roads, and dripping eaves, 
Tell that cold winter shortly leaves. 
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